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THE PARIS CONGRESS 


By rue Researcu OFFricer 


The Third International Congress of Psychical Research was held 
in Paris from September 26th to October Ist, as scheduled. The 
American Society for Psychical Research was officially represented by 
the Research Officer; and in addition, several of the members of the 
Society were present during all or part of the week—notably Mr. De 
W yekoff, of the Board of Trustees. 

The proceedings of the week fall rather easily into three categories. 
There was a very considerable social side to the Congress; there was 
the transaction of such items of permanent business as the dealing with 
the reports of Committees named at the preceding Congress; and there 
was the presentation of papers by the members of the Congress and its 
guests. 

These papers were read for the most part in French, but those who 
feel better at home in one of those languages were allowed the 
privilege of reading in German or in English. Arrangements were 
to have been in effect whereby abstracts of the various papers, in the 
other languages than those in which they were read, would be delivered 
from the platform; but this system, from a variety of causes, broke 
down at an early date. There was officially published by the Congress 
a twenty-page booklet, giving abstracts, in French, of all the papers 
appearing on the official program, with one or two exceptions. 
Unfortunately, however, some of these papers were never presented 
and others, not appearing in the collection of printed abstracts, were 
given. The net result is to render it difficult or impossible, until the 
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full text of all papers appears in the Congress book, to give a complete 
report of all papers. This is not entirely a loss, since some were very 
thin and others went to extremes of questionable speculation, objection- 
able generalization, far-fetched analogy, and the use of terms which 
are certainly not properly defined in the mind of the reader and which 
one strongly suspects are no better fixed in that of the author. Thi 
present outline of the work of the Congress will therefore deal only 
with those papers which impress the reviewer as worthy of serious 
attention; and with such papers, the official French printed abstract 
is in some instances given in direct translation, in others paraphrased, 
and in others rejected in favor of some other source. 

Dealing with the papers in the chronological order of the printed 
program, which was not always the order of presentation, we need 
mention only by title three rather important contributions to the 
opening session: an introductory address by Professor Richet in his 
capacity of President of the Congress ; a paper by Doctor Osty stating 
the plan of the Congress; and a compte rendu by Mr. Vett, the 
extremely able Permenant Secretary, who holds over from one Congress 
to the next. The afternoon session following this was opened by a 
paper from Sir Oliver Lodge, under the title “ Radiant Energy and 
Metapsychical Phenomena.” In Sir Oliver’s absence this was read, 
in French, by one of the French members. We may well give the full 
text of the printed abstract: 

“In science, a fact of universal range is this: that every psychical ' 
phenomenon is accompanied by a physical phenomenon; and_ that 
behind the purely material aspects of the universe there is the physical 
reality, which doubtless implies matter but which goes beyond matter. 
Physics in particular shows us that ‘ without a unifying factor, matter 
would be chaotic. . . . We must seek to discover the nature of 
these imponderables: electricity, magnetism, light. An intermediary 
is necessary: the ether. 

“In psychology, the psychical’ faculties in whatever connection 
they may lie with the material organism cannot be explained solely 
on the basis of material cerebral forces. ‘The ether of the physicists 
can therefore be of use to psychology.’ Those who study the meta- 
psychical phenomena are acquainted with facts that have suggested 
the idea of the reality of an etheric body. 

“For the study of these metapsychical phenomena, a working 


« 


1 The word is of course used in the sense familiar to students of general psy- 
chology, rather than in the special connotation which it comes to carry in meta 
psychies.—J.M.B. 
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hypothesis may be suggested. Here as elsewhere action at a distance 
is impossible; an intermediary, the medium, is necessary; that is to say, 
a source of energy to be exploited by the intelligent force that mani- 
fests. It is this energy which we must seek to isolate by reducing the 
human coefficient to a minimum, in order to give to the phenomena of 
metapsychies their highest degree of scientific certitude.” 

Following Sir Oliver, Doctor Ferdinand Cazzamalli read his paper, 
in the usual admirable French of the continental scholars. He will be 
remembered by the Journal readers for his article ‘ Telepsychic 
phenomena and Cerebral Radiations,” which appeared in our issue of 
January, 1926. His Congress paper was a development of the same 
theme in greater detail; it carried the title: “* Electromagnetic Waves 
in Correlation with Certain Psychosensorial Phenomena of the Human 
Brain.” This title might be regarded as giving us notice that 
Cazzamalli has corrected any tendency to the fallacy “ post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc,” and that he now correctly pictures the two series of 
phenomena with which he deals (the psychic state of the subject and 
the emission of electromagnetic waves) as merely offering, by their 
coincidental occurrence, a field for research into the relationship which 
must exist between them but which need not at all be that of cause and 
effect. In view of the technical details given, it may also be well here 
to give the full official abstract—here, as in practically all other cases, 
contributed by the author himself and therefore reflecting his own 
attitude toward his work better than a second-party abstract could: 

* By use of a complex triodion oscillator for waves from five meters 
to seventy centimeters, equipped with a system of receiving aerials, a 
low frequency amplifier, and a rectifying and recording apparatus, 
[ have been able to establish that during the course of certain very 
particular psychosensorial phenomena of the human brain, electro- 
magnetic oscillations of the radioelectrical type are given off. A series 
of photographie films which may be called psychograms registers 
(though as yet too crudely) the correlation between the subject’s state 
of cortical psychosensorial excitation and the electromagnetic radia- 
tion. This positive determination is merely the beginning of a deeper 
research with the view of learning the type of these radioelectrical 
waves and their particular characteristics in relation with the various 
psvehical states and the intimate mechanism of these states. New 
expermments are already under way with another and more nearly 
perfect oscillator, working with or without the heterodyne and equipped 
with an extremely sensitive recorder that is almost entirely without 
mechanical inertia. This recorder is based upon the Einthoven galva- 
nometer, the photoelectrical cell and the Whenelt tube. It is permissible 
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to anticipate that out of the more perfect experimental conditions 
which go along with the development of the research, there will come 
a very considerable degree of decisive progress in the biopsychical 
research into psychical and metapsychical phenomena of great 
importance.” 


A distinctly intelligent grouping of the papers by subjects marked 
the Congress program; and accordingly, no better place than the same 
session with the Lodge and Cazzamalli papers could have been found 
for a contribution by M. R. Desoille, a French engineer who, at least 


in the United States, is not known as having previously appeared in 


print on the subject. His title was: ** Does a Connection Exist Between 
States of Consciousness and the Electromagnetic Phenomena?” His 
abstract tells us that he “ advances no claim of final results, merely 
contributing a description of the apparatus he has used and the results 
he has got with it. His directing idea has been to seek evidence of an 
ultimate relationship between phenomena of the order of thought 
transmission, telepathy, etc., and the general phenomena of electro- 
magnetic radiation. He describes the experiments made to detect the 
ultimate sensibility of his subjects to the passage of an electromagnetic 
wave; also experiments tending to prove that the propagation of 
Hertzian waves is modified not alone by the simple presence of the 
subject between the emissive source and the receiving antennae (which 
would be normal), but likewise by variation of the states of conscious- 
ness of the said subject (concentration, emotion, etc.).” His findings 
therefore stand, tentatively, in the position of a definite link between 
those of Cazzamalli and the subject matter of orthodox psychology. 
Cazzamalli would doubtless infer that, if metapsychical states of his 
subjects affect their electromagnetic properties (an obvious generaliza- 
tion from his findings), variations in their more or less normal psychical! 
states would have parallel results. Desoille tells us that this is indeed 
the case. 

The session of Tuesday morning, September 27th, was given over 
to specific reports of specific cases of mediumship. The plan, as 
suggested above, was excellent ; but when Baron von Schrenck Notzing. 
reading with all due rapidity, occupied an hour and twenty minutes 
with his paper, it was evident that the others who were so unfortunat: 
as to follow him were in a difficult position. Having provided no 
abstract for inclusion in the official pamphlet, the dean of German 
psychical research made good very handsomely on the omission bs 
supplying, at his own expense and in a sufficient number of copies te 
go around among all the members, a much longer printed abstract 
(in French) of his paper than would have been available for use in the 
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said pamphlet. In the absence of time to translate this admirable 
four-page résumé, we avail ourselves of the excellent synopsis thereof 
written for Light by Captain Neil Gow: 

“The lecturer described his observations of a young man, aged 
twenty-three, a school master named Karl Weber (a pseudonym). 
This appeared to be a case where the phenomena could be produced 
by the medium at will, and in the waking state Weber shows an hyster- 
ical disposition. He is hostile to the spirit theory, and practices ‘ yoga’ 
exercises such as deep breathing, etc., in order to stimulate the 
phenomena. <A contemplative condition is reached in which the medium 
remains conscious, but with the imaginative faculties greatly intensified. 
In this state he endeavors to represent mentally some object; or, if 
telekinetic phenomena are sought, to imagine a certain object put in 
motion. 

“Phenomena similar to those recorded with the Schneider brothers 
have been observed, including the levitation of the medium’s body in 
the air. Some thirty-five cases of levitation are noted, including three 
‘eestatic flights’ [and it was the detailed description of these that 
made the Baron’s paper so lengthy]. In the mjority of cases the 
subject’s legs were extended as he rose from the chair on which he was 
seated. In two cases Weber endeavored to ‘ fly,’ but unsuccessfully, 
falling to the ground and sustaining slight bruises.” Schrenck spoke 
in German, he and Tischner, who appeared at the same session, being 
the first to depart from French. Their example was followed by 
Messrs. Price and Bird, who addressed the same sitting of the Congress 
in English. This concentration of the non-French papers, as well as 
the topical grouping, occurred rather consistently throughout the 
Congress and constituted another admirable practice. 

Doctor Rudolf Tischner, of Munich, is known to English-speaking 
readers through the translation of his book which appears under the 
title * Telepathy and Clairvoyance,”* and which rather stands by itself 
as a standard treatise in this field. His Congress paper was on Frau 
Silbert, and described séances of March 23d and 24th, 1927, at which 
the following phenomena were obtained in daylight or in strong arti- 
ficial light, under strict control by contact with the hands and legs: 


Engraving of the word “ Nell” on a silver napkin ring. 


Various movements of a violin and its bow; of a small bell; levitation 
of a heavy table; ete. 


An electrical pocket torch was turned on supernormally. 


2 Published in New York (1925), by Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
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“These experiments,” Tischner tells us, “ prove once more that one 
is a victim of prejudice in supposing that the darkness is necessary for 
the observation of these phenomena; that this necessity is nothing but 
the result of an autosuggestion; and that a rational education of our 
mediums would make possible manifestations even in full light.” 

Tischner and Schrenck out of the way, there remained considerably 
less than an hour for three other papers. Mr. Price, our own Foreign 
Research Officer but present at the Congress as Director of thy 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research (London), came first here 
and gave an account of the thermal variations observed in the Stella C. 
sittings. ‘The general nature of the story is familiar to our readers. 
The paper was beautifully illustrated by numerous unpublished 
diagrams; these appear in full elsewhere in the present issue so w: 
need say nothing further here about Mr. Price’s paper. He was fol- 
lowed on the program by Doctor G. A. Weltz of Munich; but this 
gentleman being absent, some slight relief from the time pressure was 
got by merely reading his printed French abstract from the Congress 
pamphlet. His paper merited rather better treatment; it is very 
dangerous practice not to give the same hearing to negative evidenc: 
as to positive; and Weltz’s abstract makes it clear that here is som 
thing that must be explained away. He tells us: 

“In séances with physical mediums, the sitters often state the! 
they have felt sensations of cold. Dr. Baron von Schrenck Notzing 
placed at the disposal of Dr. Schunck, a graduate engineer, thre 
mediums for study of the objective reality of this effect. Seven 
séances were held, two of which were negative, one of which gave feeb|: 
telekinesis, and four of which gave strong telekinesis with indications 
of materializations. The ordinary thermograph and the maximum 
minimum thermometer being judged inadequate, there was constructed 
a thermopile of forty-eight thermo-couples, with a recording torsion 
galvanometer of sensitivity 0.0000001; the whole system being high! 
isolated. A simple approach of the hand gave a difference of from 
five to ten units. The thermopile was placed in the zone of mediumist ic 
activity, and was often moved telekinetically. In one case it was 
possible to put it in a region where several sitters distinctly felt the 
effect of cold. The observations showed that in the zone of medium- 
istic activity no objective cold existed, even when several sitters had 
sensations of cold.” 

The last speaker on this program, and the chief sufferer from 
the program congestion, was our own Mr. Bird, who spoke on “ Some 
Critical Aspects of the Margery Case.” Whatever parts of his paper 
cover matter unfamiliar to our readers will appear in the Journa! 
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more fully than he was able to give them in the improvised summary 
of his original paper with which he accompanied the lantern slides 
which he showed to the Congress; so we say nothing more here about 
the very surprising new developments of the famous Boston medium- 
ship which he chronicled. 

The Tuesday afternoon was opened by Dr. Reitz, Medical Director 
of the Second Foreign Hospital in Leningrad, which some of our 
readers may recognize better as Petrograd. Dr. Reitz presented two 
papers to the Congress; this one, “* Upon Clairvoyance ”; and one at 
a later date, in two sections, “ Upon the Transmission of Thought.” 
The earlier paper depends upon the later one in such fashion as to 
make it advisable to undo the work of the program committee; we 
therefore give Dr. Reitz’s entire contribution as a single one, presenting 
his topies in the logical order. The source is his own abstracts of his 
separate papers: 

“The author set out to study the phenomenon of metagnomy by 
placing in the hands of the percipient an envelope or a sealed packet, 
containing a photograph or some other known object pertaining to 
the agent or to some other person present. The seventy experiments 
made prove that the transmission of thought is more frequent than 
ordinarily supposed. Different stimuli give a different reaction in the 
same person; and the same stimulus gives in different persons reactions 
that are analogous or mutually complementary. It is not a matter of 
simple reading of thoughts, but one rather of a transmission en bloc 
of all that is known by the agent. The percipient then selects from 
this mass without being able to determine his choice. 

“To study metagnomy at a distance, the author employed two 
methods: (a) the agent and the percipient concentrate at the same 
time on each other’s photographs, each writes down all that he thinks 
and all that goes on in his mind, and then they compare notes the next 
day. (b) To a clairvoyant the full name of some person known or 
unknown to the experimenter is given; this person is asked to con- 
centrate at a given time (known to clairvoyant) upon anything he 


pleases; both parties report to the experimenter, who compares their 
notes. 


“The results are very interesting; but it is not possible to deter- 
mine in advance what is to be transmitted. The author requests all 
interested persons to try these methods, which he believes to be suffi- - 
ciently objective and exact. [Whether he believes them to be original 
with himself does not appear in his discourse. ] 

[In experiments upon clairvoyance], “the author uses the same 
method as in the study of the transmission of thought: but the photo- 
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graph or other object visible or invisible is unknown to him as well as to 
all other persons present. The thirty-five experiments made prov 

that clairvoyance is much rarer than transmission of thought. One 
ran here distinguish the telepathic elements known to the director o: 
the experiment, as for instance the bare source of the object, from thi 
elements unknown to him and determinable only through clairvoyance. 
This method gives an irrefutable documentary proof, and permits 
exact analysis of each case of metagnomy.” 

The gentleman is obviously far too free with his use of the words 
* prove” and “ proof ”: but his experiments, when available in detail, 
will doubtless be interesting and important. Unless, indeed, th: 
sanguinity of temperament which bases a “ proof” upon thirty-fiv 
experiments which in the very nature of the case can have little in 
common aside from their central theme, is seen throughout his work 
in such force as to vitiate his whole procedure. 

Doctor Johannes Verweyen, Professor of Philosophy in Bonn 
University, like Doctor Reitz, discussed particular experiments. He 
tells us: 

* Contact with good mediums convinces the skeptic more readily 
than the reading of many books, and in some cases may change his 
attitude toward our studies. In the course of the year the author has 
had such contacts, experimenting with several little-known mediums. 

“Among these was Fritz Fastenrath, a young Rhinelander well 
known and respected, who speaks in light ‘ trance,’ falling rarely into 
deep sleep. His specialty is the diagnosis of maladies; in the trance 
state he suffers the ills of his consultants. 


So far no errors in diagnosis 
can be attributed to him. He ean also ‘ 


see’ the acts of other persons 
at a distance, and describe with closed eyes photographs that are 
unknown to him. He is sometimes in error in attempting to predict 
the future. Is this a matter of clairvoyance or purely of telepathy? 
The question remains open.” 

Two papers from M. Pierre Lebiedzinski, of Warsaw, came next; 
the first being “ A Study of the Mediumship of Mme. Marie Przybyl- 
ska,” the second: “ A Contribution to the Problem of the Better 
Productivity of Mediums.” These papers were read to the Congress, 
not by their author, but by M. Warcollier, who because of the extreme 
clarity of his spoken French, performed this and kindred offices on 
several occasions. The second of M. Lebiedzinski’s papers hardly seems 
to carry any message not familiar enough to us all: his report of a 
specific case, on the other hand, must necessarily be important. His 
abstract deals very summarily with his main topics, in these terms: 


Genesis and evolution of the mediumship. Apparition of several 
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personalities following typtological experiments. Manifestation of a 
new personality, * Vittorin,” with the aid of the alphabet and a saucer. 

Nature of the phenomena. Direct or remote penetration of the 
subject, and divination of his physical and psychical state and of the 
people and the things intimately associated with his life. 

General observations. (a) Upon the medium’s state; conscious- 
ness a little dull, feeble, narrowed. (b) As regards the messages; 
their independence of space, their clarity and precision; the frequence 
of spontaneous phenomena. (c) Rarity of direct reading of thoughts. 

The Tuesday afternoon session closed with Herr William Wrchov- 
sky, of Vienna, who described his “ Experiments with the Medium 
Dagma.” Several observational and experimental instances were given 
of the clairvoyant faculty of this subject. There followed a discussion 
of this faculty of clairvoyance, in particular respect of its telepathic 
components, with an attempt at explanation, and finally with a digres- 
sion on the problem of space-time. It is self-evident that any 
investigator of psychic phenomena who is sufficiently informed upon 
this latter problem must necessarily have his thoughts turned strongly 
toward it in any speculations which he permits himself on the nature of 
the psychical machinery. 

The Wednesday program was thrown into considerable confusion 
by the failure of some of its constituents to appear and by the addition 
of others. It was again a session largely given over to specific report 
on specific cases. Perhaps the most interesting of these was that of 
Eleonore Zagun, presented, not by Doctor Kréner of Berlin in accord- 
ance with the printed program, but by the Countess Wassilko Serrecki 
herself. The general nature of this case and many of its details will 
be well known to Journal readers. Equally it will be known that there 
has been a purported exposure under the auspices of the extreme 
skeptic Doctor Rosenbusch. The Countess gave considerable attention 
to this, painting Rosenbusch’s conduct as entirely Houdini-esque and 
his exposure as quite meretricious. After two years of close contact 
with the case, the Countess tells us, while she is in no sense an anti- 
spiritist, she has seen nothing that would justify the application of the 
spirit hypothesis to Eleonore’s phenomena. She very pointedly says: 
“ T have often wondered why so many persons believe the soul of a dead 
person capable of all imaginable miracles, while neglecting the living 
soul.” 

Among other details, the Countess stated that teeth marks had been 
found on parts of the child’s body quite inaccessible to her teeth; and 
that the saliva-like fluid found in the marks was found to be of quite 
different chemical analysis from the girl’s saliva. 
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The lecture was followed by a motion picture film showing details 
of one of the séances. In particular, markings on the child’s flesh 
were seen to form spontaneously without any external intervention. 
This of course does not completely rule out hypotheses of fraud, but it 
does set up a fact which all such theories must be made to embrace. 

Another case of stigmatism is creating considerable agitation in 
Europe at the moment: that of Theresa Neumann, a peasant girl of 
Konnersreuth, Bavaria. Her history, as given to the Congress by 
Doctor Joseph Boehm of Nuremberg, shows a charactertistic case of 
religious, almost maniacal, stigma; with some very unusual complica 
tions. ‘The Doctor’s topical analysis of his own paper will sufficient!) 
indicate the characteristics of the case: 

“History of the malady. Sketch of similar cases in the past. 
The instantaneous recovery from paralysis and from blindness [ which 
afflicted the girl for some years, and the apparently miraculous 
termination of which marked the onset of the stigmatisations |. 
Religious state of the subject. The interior visions. The different 
states of consciousness. Parapsychological faculties. Formation of 
stigmata in the shape of the wounds of Christ. Periodical ecstasiecs 
and hemorrhages. The discontinuance these several years of the tak- 
ing of food [the current statement of the case which one meets through 
out the Continent being that no food whatever has passed the subject's 
lips for a term of years, and that during the latter part of this term 
she has even ceased to drink anything. Dr. Boehm’s abstract uses 
the indirect and ambiguous French word suppression here, without 
indicating whether he means this to carry the meaning discontinuanc 
or concealment of the ‘ taking of food.’ The reviewer did not hear 
his paper and so has no further context to go by.] The direction 
taken by the corporal manifestations. The possibilities according to 
which the young woman has been able to attain such detail of vision. 
The opinions of believers and of those on whom cures have been effected. 
The significance of the whole complicated ensemble of manifestations in 
materialistic human thought.” 

A paper by Doctor C. Blacher, of the University of Riga, reported 
upon three Riga mediums of diverse sorts. M. Paleas produces 
spontaneous physical effects; Mme. Kathoda produces both physical 
and mental phenomena; and Mme. Ephemer Ideler yields spontaneous 
physical phenomena. The last-named subject is particularly interest- 
ing because of her extreme tractability when under experiment. 

An interesting case of apparent metagnomy which came momen- 
tarily under the reviewer’s personal observation some three or four 
years ago was that of Rafael Schermann, of Vienna. His performances 
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in New York were spotty, but gave strong suggestion of a valid super- 
normal cognition. The Congress report by Dr. O. Fischer, the Prague 
neurologist, describes the case accurately in its prima facie aspects 
and gives a judgment agreeing with the writer’s, but going much 
further than the writer’s experience goes in the direction of obviously 
genuine phenomena. Fischer’s abstract tells us: 

“Fischer has examined the Viennese sensitive Rafael Schermann 
with the greatest of care, and gives the name ‘ metagraphology’ to 
his faculties. Here is what Schermann does: After a brief passage 
of his eve over a manuscript, he describes the past history of the 
writer thereof up to a certain point and with the utmost precision. 
He sometimes is even able to do this when he has not touched the manu- 
script, or when it is presented to him in a sealed envelope; and again, 
even when no telepathic communication has been possible. He achieved 
the same result when Fischer did no more than think of a given person. 
These exploits arise out of a certain psychometric faculty which takes 
the manuscript as its focus of operation; for strangely enough, experi- 
ments in psychometry attempted with any other objects have been 
without success. 


“Further: Fischer has examined a young resident of Prague named 


Reimann, who does the same sort of things as Schermann, with this 
difference, that his psychometric faculties function with respect to any 
object at all. Fischer regards this as proof that metagraphology is 
a subdivision of the faculty to which, following old custom, we attach 
the name of psychometry.” 

Professor K. Oesterreich, of Tiibingen, failed to contribute an 
abstract of his paper. His subject was the dissociation of personality, 
and he spoke in German, with such rapidity as quite to baffle the 
official translator and most of the audience. If we grant multiple- 
personality as a fact, it seems to this authority that the “ psychic ” 
has special powers in regard to changes of personality; and here he 
appears to be at variance with the Sudre school of thought. Likewise 
he feels more keenly than Sudre the difficulty, which is so much exag- 
gerated by the emotional school of spiritualism but which none the 
less exists, of making the theory of a multiplicity of egos cover some of 
the more strongly objective and (if one may coin a term) extrocentric 
of the phenomena, such as materialization. Of the alternative that 
this phenomenon does not occur to a degree that brings this difficulty 
into play he says nothing. 

Another of the few papers in English, and another of the many 
devoted to facts rather than theories, was that of Doctor Walter 
Franklin Prince, of the Boston Society for Psychical Research. His 
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abstract tells us that he “ has succeeded in curing two persons suffering 
from characteristic paranoias, of the ‘ obsessing spirit’ form, by the 
following procedure: 

* He creates in the patients, by suggestion, a doubling of person- 
ality, the second personality being the presumed obsessing spirit; then 
he calls up this spirit and engages it in conversation, either directly 
or by means of automatic writing. 
decrease progressively.” 


The phenomena of obsession then 
The orthodox psychiatric outlook upon this 
procedure is of course that the appearance of spirit obsession repre- 


sents a delusion, which is removed by a process of suggestion. But as 
the lecturer pointed out, one does not ordinarily cure a delusion by 
suggesting to the patient that it is valid. ‘This point is one of interest 
and importance and one that may well leave us with the feeling that the 
last word on the subject has not been said. 

The French abstract printed in connection with the Congress went 
on to say: ‘These cures are the more remarkable in that they have 
been effected by an observer who expresses no belief in the spirits, and 
without the use of any medium.” The second clause here is correct 
enough, unless one were to regard the patient himself as the medium 
which one is certainly at liberty to do when he is induced to write 
automatically. But the first clause, added arbitrarily to Doctor 
Prince’s own abstract by the French translator, is so far from express- 
ing Doctor Prince’s views that he went to the particular pains of 
repudiating it from the platform in Paris. 


| T'o be continued | 





ANIMAL METAPSYCHICS 
By RENE SUDRE 


Among the most interesting of the communications at the Inter- 
national Congress of Psychical Research in Paris, one must cite those 
of Herr Karl Krall upon “ Thinking Animals ” and “ The Transmis- 
sion of Thought Between Man and Animal.” Herr Krall is the owner 
and teacher of the famous Elberfeld horses of which we heard so much 
in 1912. He was not, however, the first to demonstrate that animals 
can understand human thoughts and think in their own turn. Wilhelm 
von Osten had established in 1904, with his horse “ der kluge Hans ” 
(the wise Hans), that there is a difference between mere training and 
actual education. ‘The horses and other skilled animals that one meets 
in the circus do nothing save repeat in long sequence the lessons of 
their trainer; they are nothing more than automata very well wound 
up; they invent nothing nor give any proof of a real intelligence. 
Osten taught Hans to count, to calculate, to spell, to distinguish indi- 
viduals, colors, coins, sounds, etc. A scientific commission was formed 
in Berlin, under the chairmanship of Professor Stumpf, Director of 
the Psychological Institute, to study this singular case. Their experi- 
ments did not convince these official examiners beyond all doubt, so 
that they declared that the horse responded to “ involuntary indica- 
tions ” given by his interrogators. The test was short and Hans did 
not answer everything that was asked of him. As Krall puts it: “ The 
commission naively supposed that a horse who understood human 
speech, and who thought, would feel a sense of pride or even of duty 
about allowing his light to shine in the presence of these scientific 
gentlemen! ” 

Krall was a friend of von Osten, and he resolved to perfect the 
latter’s methods and make the results thereof impervious to attack. 
He accustomed the horse to wear blinders, thus excluding the hypoth- 
esis of optical indications while not preventing the proper responses. 
But “der kluge Hans ” was easily fatigued; so Krall decided to breed 
a quantity of subjects. He acquired Muhamed and Zarif, Arabian 
stallions, two and two and a half years old, who were the first of “ the 
thinking horses of Elberfeld.” He taught them in all respects as one 
teaches a child. He talked to them quite as though they knew the 
German language. At first they grasped certain isolated words which 
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they associated shortly with the corresponding signs or marks. At 
the same time he taught them to count by raising the paw and striking 
blows to express the numbers: then to calculate. Units were marked 
with the right paw, tens with the left, hundreds with the right again, 
Their responses, says Krall, clearly showed that they understood the 
symbolism of this system of numerization which effected such an 
economy of mechanical labor. The instructor sought likewise to vary 
his teaching and to make it as agreeable as possible. He was shortly 
surprised to determine that his pupils were making considerable prog- 
ress in a domain which had always been thought to be reserved for 
humans alone: that of mathematics. Comparison with human students 
was clearly in favor of the animals; the time which they required to 
grasp a rule was sometimes only a tenth of that required by children. 

The letters of the alphabet were indicated, like the numbers, by 
strokes of the paw on the ground. For example: for E, one stroke 
with the right and one with the left; for A, one right and two left, ete. 
The horses understood that this was a means of communication with 
the man, and soon they were composing their own phrases. These were 
often imperfect and faulty, like those of a child, but their very faults 
only made clearer the mechanism of the animal’s intelligence—for 
instance, when they interchanged units with tens, or when they multi- 
plied instead of adding, or when they plainly forgot a letter of a word. 
This latter sort of error led to an unexpected determination: the 
horses were “ writing ” phonetically, that is to say, by reproducing the 
sounds which they heard. Thus, Essen was given as S-N. Education 
thus progressed entirely by ear; and this was proved by concealing 
the faces of their questioners from the horses, either by completely 
covering their heads or by the use of a partition cutting off from the 
animals all view of the upper half of the questioner. Under these con- 
ditions the horses replied with as little hesitation as when they had an 
unobstructed view; so there could be no question of a visual indication 
of any sort. Another important observation was this: the horses 
would sometimes succeed in giving an answer or a solution which had 
not yet been found by the questioner or by any of the other persons 
present. Finally, Krall was able to teach a blind horse, Berta. The 
objection of a training that depended on visual signs thus broke down 
of itself. 

Up to the present moment Krall has educated or tried to educate 
eleven horses. Only three have been completely impervious to their 
lessons. As for the remaining eight, they have shown the most widely 
variant dispositions—just as would eight children selected at random 
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in school. Some of them, such as Muhamed, turned out to have a 
mathematical genius of the first water, solving in their heads, in a few 
seconds, problems for which professors with pen in hand needed fifteen 
times as long. Without a doubt these replies were worked out in the 
depths of the subconsciousness; but Krall holds that they then pene- 
trated into the clear consciousness of the animal, and that this could 
be plainly seen in the attitude of the latter, as well as in the way of 
rapping off the response: strongly and clearly when the horse was 
positive, feebly and with hesitation when he was in doubt. To com- 
plete the resemblance with the human psychism, these faculties fell off 
with time, and even in the presence of the master seemed to be reduced 
to a complete zero when certain strangers were there—apparently 
because the animals did not like these latter. Another proof of their 
mental independence lay in the unexpected answers they would give to 
certain questions. Thus, instead of giving the result of a multiplica- 
tion, Muhamed expressed his opinions of some of the sitters! 

All this established, Krall claims, that there may also occur a trans- 
mission of thought from the man to the animal; and with this affirma- 
tion he passes out of the domain of psychology and into that of 
parapsychology which is ours. Of course such a division is entirely 


artificial; for the parapsychology of to-day is the psychology of 
to-morrow. The first experiments were made in 1904, and were called 


‘experiments in speechless language.” The animal would be clad in 
his blinders and in such a way that he could see nothing; an order 
would then be given him, expressed mentally with great force. Success 
in the execution of such orders was nevertheless attained. Krall pauses 
over the hypothesis of involuntary whispering, which was systematically 
advanced by Hansen and Lehman to explain the success of telepathy 
between humans. By means of extremely careful and scientific experi- 
ments, to which I plan some day to revert, he totally eliminated this 
explanation. Orders were written on a sheet of paper and the experi- 
nenter presented this to the masked animal, while concentrating his 
own attention wholly upon the act requested. 

The experiment was complicated in the following way. Von Osten 
would think of a number, Krall of another, neither knowing the other’s. 
One behind the other and invisible to the horse, they would each try to 
transmit his number. After some five or ten seconds Von Osten would 
say to the animal: ‘Add the numbers of which Uncle Krall and I are 
thinking.” The horse would reply correctly, and in addition he would 
at demand give the two numbers separately. In this experiment a 
double transmission of thought is evident, unless one supposes that one 
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of the men has perceived telepathically the other’s number and trans- 
mitted this to the horse along with his own. But in either event 
telepathy between man and animal is certain. It is the more especially 
evident since it has been followed by a normal mental operation which 
could not otherwise have been effected. 

On other occasions Krall himself has indicated the movements to be 
done, for instance, the elevation of his right foot, and Hans has 
repeated these. At the beginning of Muhamed’s and Zarif’s education 
Krall repeated these experiments with success; but he dropped them, 
deciding with justice that it was not well to accustom his pupils to the 
supernormal, that he ought first to develop their normal intellectual 
faculties. Other experimenters have nevertheless convinced themselves 
that telepathy between man and animal is a reality. Mlle. Kindermann 
and her dog Lola, Mme. Borderieux and her dog Zou, Professor Ziegler 
and his dog Awa, are instances. The only limitation which they have 
recognized involves an important psychological law: Animals appear 
to be telepathically sensitive only to those with whom they are already 
acquainted. It is probable that the subconscious takes in all impres- 
sions, but passes along to clear consciousness only those that 
recognized and thus understood. 


are 


Krall mentioned, in his Congress paper, the recent confirmatior 
given to this theory by the Russian psychologist Bechteref. From 
1919 to 1924 the latter carried out telepathic experiments with two 
dogs, the fox-terrier Pikki and the St. Bernard Lord, educated by thi 
trainer Durof. When one thought strongly of a number, these animals 
stated it by barks. The experimenter took the dog’s head, looked 
fixedly into its eyes, and concentrated his thought upon the act to be 
done. After half a minute the dog would become uneasy; finally he 
would break away sharply from the confining hands to execute the 
command. The acts thus required were reasonably complicated. They 
included, for instance, going to the dining room for a napkin and 
bringing it back; taking a book from a table sufficiently inaccessible 
to require that the animal climb up thereon; leaping on to a piano 
stool and striking the keyboard, ete. These experiments were made in 
the presence of Bechteref by Durof himself; and the hypothesis of 
imperceptible signals or of muscle-reading remained open. But Beeh- 
teref went on to experiments in which only he himself was to know the 
act required of the dog. For instance, he suggested mentally that the 
dog jump on a round chair situated some 3.5 meters behind him. The 
animal appeared to be undecided, and finally did nothing more than 
walk around a round table; the professor thinks he perceived nothing 
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beyond the idea of a round object. He repeated the suggestion, this 
time separating the phases of the act; and now there was a complete 
success within forty seconds. Bechteref likewise attained a successful 
telepathy in the absence of the trainer; but the dog evidently pre- 
ferred to have Durof there. Nevertheless all precautions necessary 
for the prevention of any sort of fraud were taken. The trainer was 
not permitted any contact whatever with the dog, or even to look at 
him. "The dog’s head was held by doctors collaborating with Bechteref. 
They even went to the length of bandaging his eyes or isolating him 
behind screens, without preventing success. The trainer contented 
himself with making passes above the animal. 

A proof that in all these experiments we are fo see telepathy at 
work is the following: In a series directed by Dr. Flexor of Moscow, 
the dog put into execution not the order just given him, but another 
order anticipated or borrowed from a later experiment. And we know 
that whether by advance or by retardation, the encroachment of one 
transmission upon another is a frequent occurrence. It is even one of 
the reasons why we are unable to refer the supernormal transmission 
of thought to any such normal machinery of transmission as that by 
means of waves or any other mechanism. Zimmer, Professor of Zoédlogy 
at Berlin, who commented two years ago upon Bechteref’s experiments, 
is entirely convinced that it is a matter of telepathy between man and 
beast and not one of muscle-reading. 

Krall insists upon the fact that Bechteref’s dogs have always 
obeyed his commands by a mental suggestion, while his own horses 
inanifest a veritable personality in their unforeseen and capricious 
responses. He evidently attaches more value to the demonstration of 
the animal psychism and of its prodigious possibilities of development 
than he does to the proof of a metapsychical influence of man on animal 
which without any doubt would serve to increase the latter’s bondage. 
But we know where to look for the dividing line between the two 
researches ; and, indeed, Krall himself so well understands this that he 
has founded in Munich an Institute of Animal Psychology and Psy- 
chical Research. Last spring I visited this establishment, which is now 
the best equipped of all those with which I am acquainted. All the 
apparatus of modern physics is here available for the most difficult 
studies that have confronted the psychologists. With a generous 
intent Krall opens his Institute to all those wishing to make these 
researches, whether Germans or foreigners. 

This is the best reply he could possibly make to the attacks which 
have been aimed at him as a result of the Elberfeld sittings. In spite 
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of the care he has taken to prove that these horses obey no signals, 
but respond spontaneously, official science has refused to believe suc! 
marvelous facts. As early as 1907 Pfungst had published a critique 
of the experiments made in Berlin with “der kluge Hans.” Foreign 
psychologists hastened to adopt the hypothesis, so much more con- 
venient for them, of training and consequently of fraud. In France 
the university opinion is recorded in the great Treatise on Psychology 
(Traité de psychologic) by George Dumas, in the article “Anima! 
Psychology ” (Psychologie zodlogique). The author of this, M. Henri 
Piéron (one of the investigators of Eva C. at the Sorbonne), writes 
that “it is certain that with or without the complicity of Krall, thi 
horses pursue a trick of training engineered by a stable attendant who 
always appears in the guise of workman in charge of the hitching post 
at the séances where the horses display their calculating powers.” 
This is manifest deformation of the truth, when the visitors themselves 
propose the horse’s operations. Maurice Maeterlinck has described in 
most precise and moving fashion, in The Unknown Guest (l’Hote 
inconnu ), the visit which he made to the Elberfeld horses. Krall intro 
duced him to the animals and asked Muhamed to spell his name, which 
was pronounced several times for him. The reply, by strokes of the 
right paw, was MADRLINSH. “ His attention was called to the fact 
that there was an error. He admitted this and replaced the SH by 
a G, then the G by a K._ It was insisted that he also replace the D 
with a T; but Muhamed, satisfied with his work, replied ‘ No’ with 
his head and refused to make any further correction.” 

This experiment carries on its face the proof of its sincerity. If 
the horse had been trained before Maeterlinck’s arrival, it is probable 
that he could have spelled the name correctly. But the author wished 
to have a further certitude that there was no little machination 
arranged beforehand in his honor. With Krall’s encouragement and 
in Krall’s absence he dictated to the horse the first German word that 
entered his mind, the name of his hotel, Weidenhof. Muhamed was for 
a few moments disconcerted by the absence of his master, but finally, 
after Maeterlinck had several times repeated the word, he rapped out 
slowly the letters WEIDNHOZ, with the error in the last one. Upon 
a rebuke from Krall, who had returned after the experiment, he made 
the correction with good grace, striking four blows with his left hoof 
as the conventional representation for the letter F. ‘ Observe,” says 
Maeterlinck, “the logic of his phonetic spelling. Contrary to his 
habit, he struck the mute E after the W because it was here indis- 
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pensable; but finding the second E included in the D, he adjudged this 
K, superfluous and suppressed it.” 

Though this experiment of Macterlinck’s is not unique, M. Piéron 
and his incredulous colleagues nimbly close their eyes to it and to the 
fact that Maeterlinck’s authority should claim the attention of the 
scientific world. What “ normal” explanation is it that can here be 
given? Probably the following: While Maeterlinck repeated the name, 
the stableman of whom Piéron speaks, hidden in the adjoining room, 
through an opening invisible to the visitors makes optical signs corre- 
sponding to the letters to be rapped off. He would have made the 
inistakes intentionally, in order the better to impress the visitors. But 
unfortunately this hypothesis is in no degree proved, and is contra- 
dicted by the totality of the observed facts. The opponents of meta- 
psychics give themselves enormous trouble to invent explanations by 
trickery, when it were so much more simple bravely to accept a new 
orientation of psychology. The experiments in calculation with the 
Elberfeld horses pursue them, making their efforts manifestly ridicu- 
lous. The spontaneity and the rapidity with which the horses carry 
out their arithmetical operations exclude the possibility of fraud. The 
immediate extraction of a square root is not within the compass of 
the entire world, nor even within that of the most illustrious mathe- 
maticians; and if the stableman hidden behind the wall has this extraor- 
dinary gift he would profit more by exhibiting it in public than by 
using it in the clandestine training of animals. 

Maeterlinck, who is ignorant of mathematics, proposed to Muhamed 
the extraction of the square root of whatever number he might write 
upon a tablet. The horse raised his hoof in air and despite all that 
Maeterlinck and Krall could do he would not lower it again. Verifica- 
tion made, it was found that the number given him was not a perfect 
square; from the arithmetical viewpoint the operation was therefore 
inpossible, and the horse had known it. 

What is to be said of the operations with the pony Hanschen, where 
numerical replies, in the words of Maeterlinck, “fell like hail on a 
wooden walk” ? What is to be said of the experiments made with 
the blind horse Berta, which reduce to absurdity the hypothesis of 
visual signalling? The author adds that it was necessary only to 
probe Krall’s honesty to be assured that no fraud of any species could 
exist. All who have witnessed the Elberfeld phenomena are of the 
same opinion. I pause to cite in particular the testimony of my 
friend William Mackenzie, the eminent biologist and philosopher of 
Genoa, who was President of the Warsaw Congress of Psychical 
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Research. Mackenzie spent seven days at Elberfeld and he was entirely 
convinced of the reality of the facts. The result of his impressions 
was the publication of a book, New Revelations in Animal Psyche 
(Nuove rivelazioni della psiche animale),' which appeared the year 
of the outbreak of the great war. He established the following 
categories of facts: 

1. Correct results of arithmetical operations proposed by writing 
in letters upon slates, in one or two languages, without speaking a word. 

2. Solution of simple problems (the rule of three) written on the 
slate and explained vocally. 

3. Extraction of square and fourth roots—for example, the fourth 
root of 1,874,161—and elimination of radicals. 

4. Indication, through the usual blows, of the hour and minute 
marked on a clock face, and of dates marked on a calendar, including 
month and year. 

5. Indication in the same way of proper names pronounced for the 
first time. 

6. Recognition of colors and other properties of objects shown. 

7. Spontaneous expression, by raps with the hoofs, perfectly inte! 
ligible, of affective moods, desires and other things. 

The complete enumeration of these phenomena, which were observed 
in the presence and in the absence of Krall, is sufficient to rule out al! 
presumption of fraud; and in this regard Mackenzie, like Maeterlinck, 
declares that this hypothesis is ridiculous. The replies of the horses 
were for the most part so rapid that they could not have been made by 
a skilled calculator. 

Mackenzie easily rejects the hypotheses of training, of accident, 
of the transmission of thought, and of unconscious signs; to propose 
with Krall that of an animal intelligence susceptible of culture and 
development. This hypothesis, the most psychological of them all. 
he says is imposed not only by the exclusion of the others but equally 
by an analysis of the behavior of the horses. Among the observations 
here are those of tendency to minimum effort; sudden resistances or 
relaxations; frequent transposition of figures or of letters; the effect 
of threats or promises in restoring the animal’s attention when this is 
distracted; the whole complicated question of mistakes and the animal’s 
way of dealing with these, even sometimes returning to give a correct 
answer to a previous question after a later and easier one has been 
dealt with; frequent spontaneous manifestations and_ corrections. 
Then there is the wide difference in the individual attitudes of the sub- 
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jects; differences between beginners and advanced subjects; particu- 
larly the differences in the clearness with which answers are tapped 
out according to whether they are correct and prompt or wrong and 
delayed. Here we have a multitude of concordant indications which 
are met in human psychology and which by analogy impose themselves 
in animal psychology. The inevitable conclusion is that there is no 
point of essential difference between our minds and those of the animals ; 
there is only a difference in development. ‘This result should not sur- 
prise those who are profoundly convinced of universal evolution and 
of the continuity of all living forms in nature. 


CCOUNT OF THE THERMAL VARI- 
NS AS RECORDED DURING THE 
NCE STATE OF THE PSYCHIC, 
STELLA C.* 


By HARRY PRICE 


Honorary Director, National Laboratory of Psychical Research 


It has always been a matter for speculation whether the 


* cool 
breezes * experienced during séances with some psychics 


are a physical 
and not merely a physiological effect. From the earliest records of 
psychic experiments one learns that this apparent lowering of the 
temperature was noticed and commented upon. Sir William Crookes 
appears to have made sporadic attempts at testing the theory that the 
immediate vicinity of the psychic undergoes some thermal change dur- 
ing the trance state. But it is a fact that in the early days very little 
was accomplished—and less published—to establish one way or the 
other whether the psychic was responsible for any variations in tem- 
perature during trance. The time at my disposal is too short to do 
more than mention the fact. 


It was early in 1923 that an opportunity presented itself to thor- 
oughly test the theory that abnormal thermal variations occur during 
the trance state of some psychics. Miss Stella C. 


, then a young woman 


“A paper, with lantern illustrations, read before the Third International Corgress 
f Psyehiecal Research, Paris, September, 1927. 
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twenty-three years of age, consented to allow me to make a series of 
experiments with a view to testing her alleged psychic powers. My first 
thought was that the experiments would provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for ascertaining what thermal change—if any—took place in 
the séance room. 

To test the temperature of the room I installed a Negretti & Zambra 
minimum self-registering thermometer which was fastened against an 
oak beam, high up, on the wall farthest away from the psychic and not 
within reach of any member of the circle during the sittings. 

The séance room was not heated before or during the sittings and 
no sudden changes in the temperature were apparent except during the 
production of the phenomena. Scrupulous care was taken in setting 
the thermometer and recording the readings, which were checked by at 
least two members of the group who were making the experiments which 
were the first, I believe, to be systematically recorded, by instrumental 
means, over a long series of sittings. A 60-watt red lamp was employed. 

The results of our observations were startling. At the first séance 
(on March 22, 1923) the mercury fell no fewer than eleven degrees Fah- 
renheit, accompanied by violent telekinetic movements of the séance 
table. At nearly all of the séances in this series the indicator of the 
thermometer registered a drop in the temperature. During the first few 
séances when we were experimenting with various kinds of tables, and 
when telekinetic action was particularly strong, the mercury fell many 
degrees below that recorded at commencement of sittings. During the 
later stages of our experiments, when we had succeeded in diverting the 
power to the production of other forms of phenomena, the thermometer 
did not show that marked drop in the temperature recorded in the 
earlier séances. The low temperatures appeared to synchronize with 
violent telekinetic manifestations. The thermometric records of eleven 
séances are tabulated below: 


Min. 
Date of Time of Temp. Time of Temp. at aie. 

No. Sitting Start at Start Finish Finish mediate) Fall Rise 

1 Mar. 22 11.32am. 60° 12.35 p.m. 62° 49° = 13° 

2 Mar. 29 11.38am. 61° 12.47 p.m. 65° 49.5° 11.5° 15.5° 

3 April 5 11.20am. 645° 12.43p.m. 65° 57° 7.5° 8° 

4 April 12 11.20am. 62° 1.3 p.m. 66° 58° 4° 8° 

5 April 19 11.18a.m.  63.5° 115 p.m. 645° 43° 20.5° 21.5° 

6 May 3 11.40am._ 67° 1.45 p.m. 74° no fall 

7 May 10 = 11.5 a.m. 58.5° 12.25pm. 64° 57° 1.5° - 

8 May 17 11.0a.m. 57.5° 12.550.m. 64° 57° 0.5° : 

9 May 24 11.15a.m. 59° 12.55 p.m. 65° 58° ys a 
10 June 7 11.6 a.m. 62.5° 12.55p.m. 68.5°  61.75° 0.75° 6.75° 
11 «June 21) 11.15am. 63.5° 12.45 p.m. 68.5°  62.5° L 6° 


I think it will occur to anyone who studies this table that some 
psycho-mechanical power was partly responsible for the displacement 
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of the index in the thermometer. With the violent telekinetic movements 
of tables and other objects which we experienced in these early experi- 
ments with Stella, it is reasonable to suppose that some small portion 
of this kinetic power dissipated itself in displacing the metal index in 
the tube of the thermometer, independent of the cooling of the séance 
room. Later experiments confirmed this view. In order to fully appre- 
ciate the variations in temperature and their bearing on the other 
phenomena my full report * of these séances should be studied. 

These carly experiments were interesting but it was realized that 
the instrument used for recording the thermal variations left much to 
be desired. There was no question as to the accuracy of our observa- 
tions as these were always checked by two or more members of the 
experimenting group; the chief fault of our thermometer was that it 
registered only the maximum fall of the mercury without giving us any 
data as to what was happening to the temperature during the inter- 
mediate phases of the trance state. The chart which I will now project 
shows in graphic form the movements of the index in the minimum 
thermometer. [Chart shown. ] 

It was not until May 26, 1926, that I was in a position to continue 
with Stella the experiments in thermal variations commenced three years 
previously. By that time the National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search, London, had been established and was fully equipped for the 
scientific investigation of alleged phenomena. Among other instru- 
ments for recording thermal changes is one I specially designed for the 
Stella experiments. (Fig. 1.) It is a transmitting thermograph with 
a long mereury capillary tube and copper bulb. A 3-hour drum is 
driven by the usual clockwork mechanism. The range of the instru- 
ment is 80°, from 45° to 75° Fahr. The chart used with it is divided 
into hours, quarters, and minutes. The degree markings are divided 
into four parts, and the instrument can easily be read to one-tenth of 
a degree. The thermograph is guaranteed by the makers (Negretti & 
Zambra) to be accurate to .1 of a degree. The recording arm and pen 


are of the usual type. The instrument can be securely locked by a 
padlock. 

Our first experiment with this instrument took place on May 26, 
1926, with Stella as psychic. It was held in the séance room at the 
National Laboratory. An ordinary bi-metallic thermograph was 
placed on the mantelpiece. The copper bulb of our special instru- 





'See Stella C., Hurst & Blackett, London, 1925; Journal, American S.P.R., May, 
1924; Expériences Scientifiques Aree un Nouveau Medium, Leymarie, Paris, 1926; 
Psychie Science, October, 1923 and January, 1924; Psychische Studien, Sept., 1924. 
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ment was placed in the interior of the cage table * and suspended by 
means of silk threads. Afterwards the wooden grilles were placed in 
position; it was thus impossible for the bulb to be tampered with. The 
sitters then took their places round the ‘table. The special thermo- 
graph had been placed in the séance room for some time previously in 
order to climinate any sudden changes of temperature which might 
oceur when the instrument was moved. The mechanism was set in 
motion at four o’clock (one hour before commencement of séance). 
(Fig. 2.) At five o’clock, when séance began the instrument read 
71°.4 gradually rising (5:23) to 72°.75. At 5:23 (as per dictaphone 
record) Stella became entranced; the indicating pen at once com- 
menced to drop, proving that there was a fall in the temperature of 
the interior of the cage table. At 5:45 p.m. the thermograph gave a 
reading of 72°.14. Afterwards the mercury rose gradually to 75° 
at 6:35 p.m. It was an extremely hot day, and a 60-watt red lamp 
was burning. The thermograph against the wall recorded a steady 
rise. 

(Fig. 3.) At our second experiment with Stella on June 2, 1926, 
under similar conditions (though the day was not so hot), considerable 
variations in temperature were recorded in the cage table. We again 
set the instrument at four o’clock, the séance commencing at 5:07. 
From four to five o’clock the temperature was constant as denoted 
by the record on the chart. At 5:07 the temperature commenced to 
rise (which, of course, is normal). At 5:18 Stella became entranced 
when, as can be seen from the chart, the rise continued until 5:24 
when the temperature in cage rose very suddenly, gradually sub- 
siding, then dropping very slightly, then remaining constant for about 
thirty minutes; afterwards it gradually rose to end of séance. Control 
thermograph on wall showed steady rise. 

It is quite impossible, in the limited time at my disposal, to analyze 
each recorded graph and collate with the phenomena witnessed during 
the séance it represents; but at our third experiment, there were 
several marked sudden changes in temperature at points where special 
manifestations occurred, and I will say a few words about these. 
Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S., who was present at this séance, contributed 
to Nature (July 31, 1926) his account of the experiment and repro- 
duced the thermograph chart which you now see (Fig. 4): At 
5:23 p.m., Stella goes into trance; marked rise in temperature. 5:30 


to 5:55 p.m., steady fall in temperature. 5:55, electric bell with 





2 Photographs of the cage table with, and without, the wooden grilles, can be seen 
in the Journal, Am.S.P.R., May, 1924. 
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contact inside closed cage was rung vigorously four times within a 
minute or so. Note irregularity in thermograph record. At 6:24 p.m., 
bright light flashed inside cabinet. 6:29 p.m., small harp pushed partly 
out of opening in cage table. 6:33 p.m., two very fine blue flashes 
inside cage table. 6:42 p.m., Stella came out of trance. Cold breezes 
preceded each of these phenomena, the details of which are extracted 
from the dictaphone record taken at the séance. As in all our experi- 
ments, the control thermograph record, taken separately on the wall 
of séance room, about ten feet from the psychic, showed a steady rise 
in temperature without any marked changes in gradation from 67° F. 
at 5:10 p.m. up to 69.5° F. at end of séance. 

The weather was very hot at the time (June 23d) of our fourth 
séance and this may account for the fact that no variations of tem- 
perature (Fig. 5), beyond the normal rise, took place in the cage 
table. The curve is identical to that produced at a séance when Stella 
is absent. | 

The thermographiec record produced (Fig. 6) at our fifth séance 
is a very interesting one. The sitting commenced at 5:15 p.m. and 
immediately there was a sudden rise, followed at 5:20 by a sharp fall. 
Stella went into trance at 5:26 and the mercury continued to fall 
steadily until 5:34 when it remained constant for a few minutes, after- 
wards rising, with variations, to 6:30 p.m. The temperature then 
fell nearly half a degree, again rising to end of séance. 

The sixth séance also produced a remarkable thermographic 
record. (Fig 7.) Just before Stella became entranced (at 5:25) 
the mereury gave a sudden leap upwards, immediately falling one 
degree during Stella’s entry into the trance state. It then rose, with 
variations, until 5:53 p.m. when it again fell nearly one degree. The 
temperature then rose again, definitely falling at 6:18 and again at 
6:34 when it fell steadily to the end of séance (7:05), dropping .75 of 
a degree, 

The graph (Fig. 8) produced at our seventh experiment with 
Stella is extraordinary for two sudden rises of temperature. Immedi- 
ately after Stella became entranced the mercury jumped 3°.5 in three 
minutes, afterwards falling 1°.5 in twenty-seven minutes. -Later, in 
the same séance, the mercury rose sharply 2°.5 in one minute, immedi- 
ately dropping 3°.25 in eighteen minutes, then rising to end of séance. 

Our fourteenth experiment with Stella (May 12, 1927) produced 
another interesting record (Fig. 9) with a sudden rise of 7°.8 in two 
minutes and a gradual fall of 6°.5 in seventy-five minutes. The sudden 
rise synchronized with a brilliant blue flash in the interior of the cage. 

The record (Fig. 10) produced at the sixteenth séance with Stella 
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is particularly interesting as one hour after the séance commenced the 
temperature in the cage had dropped 2°.75 F. The séance com- 
menced at 3 p.m. and the mercury then stood at 67°.25. Though 
every aperture was closed and sealed, as usual, and a 60-watt red light 
was burning, the temperature in the immediate vicinity of the medium 
at once began to fall. It then rose, then fell again until at 3:57 p.m. 
the thermograph registered 64°.5 





nearly three degrees lower than it 
was when we commenced. The mercury then rose again two degrees; 
then fell; then remained fairly constant for thirty minutes; then ros: 
1°.5; then fell; finally rising to end of séance, which was remarkable 
for many telekinetic phenomena. 

I could go on multiplying instances where we experienced marked 
changes in the temperature during our experiments with Stella, but I 
hope you have seen enough to convince you that, whatever the cause, 
it is a fact that thermal changes do take place in the vicinity of some 
psychics when in the trance state. 

I have experimented with other alleged psychics, notably Harold 
Evans, who, probably, is entirely fraudulent; and Munnings, who has 
also been exposed over and over again. You will see that the therma! 
curve on the Evans record (Fig. 11) is quite normal: a steady rise of 
3°.5 F. in one and three-quarter hours. Many alleged phenomena too} 
place at this séance. 

In the case of Munnings we again see (Fig. 12) a steady norma! 
rise of 2°.25 for the first one and three-quarter hours, then a constant 
period of thirty minutes, and a very slight fall of .12 of a degree during 
the next half-hour, to close of séance. This very slight fall of tem 
perature was due probably to the fact that evening was approaching 
and the keen night air (it was in March) was counteracting the 
warmer atmosphere of the séance room. 

I want to emphasize the fact that every possible precaution was 
taken against any tampering with the transmitting thermograph; also 
that the séance room was never heated prior to or during the séances. 
At least two control thermometers were always placed in various parts 
of the séance room and always showed a steady rise during the séances. 

In the later series of experiments with Stella we did not experience 
the great variations in temperature witnessed four years previously 
with the same psychic. In the first place, Stella’s powers were not so 
great at the recent series of séances; we did not get those violent 
telekinetic manifestations which were so apparent in 1923 when, I am 
certain, the movements of the free index in the tubular thermomete: 
were partly the result of the kinetic power applied to it. It is doubtful 
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if this power would affect the pen of our special transmitting thermo- 
graph as a strong spring keeps the recording arm of the instrument 
rigid. Also, of course, the sensitive instrument as designed for record- 
ing minute thermal changes is a much more scientific method of 
obtaining correct results. 

It is impossible in this short paper to give particulars concerning 
Stella’s temperature, pulse-rate, outside temperatures, barographic 
pressures, etc. But all these valuable data were recorded and they 
may have some relation to the thermal changes during the séance. 
When the experiments are fully described, these important points will 
be taken into consideration. 

Assuming our experiments to be as perfect as we think they are, 
it seems almost certain that some psychics——such as Stella—are trans- 
formers of energy rather than a source of energy. Mr. E. E. Dudley 
in a thoughtful paper*® on this subject estimates the transformed 
energy at one of Willy Schneider’s séances to have been sufficient to 
lift one ton through a height of ten feet for each minute that the 
séance continued. If this transformed energy could have been utilized 
exclusively for levitations, large and heavy objects could have been 
raised with impunity. Mr. Dudley suggests a systematic investigation 
in a calorimetric chamber which is equipped for testing variations in 
electrical energy. 

Some other psychics appear to have the power of transforming 
caloric energy. In my experiments with Willy Schneider I report * 
a considerable drop in temperature during two séances. The late 
Professor Karl Gruber, of Munich, wrote me that he had obtained a 
definite drop in temperature with the same psychic. Professor Christian 
Winther, of Copenhagen, has experienced a fall in temperature during 
his experiments with Anna Rasmussen and probably there are other 
workers who have achieved the same results. One thing is quite clear: 
the thermal variation during the entranced state of a psychic is a 
phenomenon of considerable importance, and worthy of the attention 
of all research workers who are striving to elucidate the laws underlying 
psychic phenomena. 





3 Energy Transformation at Séances, American S.P.R. Journal, July, 1926. 
4 Journal, American S.P.R., January, 1926. 











A SERIES OF 
MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENTS, AND 
THEIR CORRELATION WITH 
THE FACTS—II 


By GEORGE H. BREAKER 


| Continued from page 600 | 


The second séance ends with the material that concluded the pre- 
ceding instalment. The third séance was held on July 17, 1924, from 
4:30 to 5:30 p.m. There was a new stenographer, Mrs. James A. 
Felts; otherwise the conditions were identical. ‘The transcript follows: 

(54) This isn’t the one I asked for, is it? [No.] 

(55) There is a little child comes before me. [How old?] Under 
five years. [Related to me?] I think so. | think it’s a girl. [In the 
spirit land?] Yes: looks like a niece. 

(56) [Anybody with her there?] There is a man with brown hair, 
about five feet ten inches, medium build, high forehead. 

(57) And there is a lady about five feet three inches tall, with light 
brown curly hair and eyes about the same color; kind of a chestnut 
brown. She is of medium build, and plump, just a little fat, not stout. 
[Can you get her name?] Not unless it is Ella. 


(54) The question refers to a package which I had placed on the 
table. I had not been able to find what she wanted me to bring- 
G. H. B. See note (59). 

(55) Mr. Breaker’s comment here is: *‘* Few if any of the Psychics 
with whom I have sat have failed to mention this entity, though I have 
no normal knowledge of her.” I think he lays himself open to suspicion 
of too lenient an attitude toward Psychics in general, too ready 
acceptance of the notion that, because all the mediums mention her, 
such a child must exist, if only he could find her. It sounds a little bit 
like Sir Arthur Conan Doyle saying he knows Mr. Bond is wrong 
because Pheneas says so.—J. M. B. 

(56) This is a correct description of my deceased brother, so far 
as it goes.—G. H. B. 

(57) The wife of my brother last mentioned above was named 
Killa, and is correctly described above. She died in December, 1922. 
My brother, her husband, Rev. Manly J. Breaker, died in 1908. He 
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(58) This belonged to your wife? [Yes.] 

(59) [Is she here? Do you get her name?] No, not unless it 1s 
Martha. [That shows that you do not get it from me. Lillie, you 
know what I am after. Can’t you get our folks to come and tell me 
what I want to know? Can you get our folks to tell me where we got 
that which she holds in her hand?] Looks like I am going away into 
the North. [Can you give the location where we got it?] You got 
it from a bald-headed man, with dark hair around the edge of his head. 
Does it come from her family? [No.] I see an old man about five feet 
eight inches tall, with a white beard and moustache, and he sits around 
a great deal. [Can you get his name?] No; the initials J. R., the J 
comes first, and he weighs around 165 or 170 pounds. You were on a 
trip when you got this in the North, for a keepsake or remembrance 
of the place. [Can you give us a description of the place where we got 
this, I mean the city?] I go to a place that looks like Washington, 
D. C.; but it is not a very large place. You got it from a store that 
was very high inside. [I want a description of the city.] I go toward 
Washington or similar to Washington or that direction, I don’t quite 
understand; I can’t get in rapport with her absolutely. Let me lay 
this down and see if I can reach her. No, this is a small place. 

(60) [Now let me ask you again about this gentleman with the 
beard.] Isn’t that her father? [ Yes, in a certain sense. Can you get 
her or father to tell me what I want to know?] He is not there any 
more. [Lillie, can you tell me some of the things that I am going to 
see or hear about; can you tell me some of the things that I can verify?] 
Looks like I go into the country, about his thirtieth year. I see him 
building; then he established himself. 








Was a prominent Baptist minister of St. Louis. Ella is also mentioned 
in paragraph (20).—G. H. B. 

(58) In the package were a small garment and a pair of spectacles, 
both having belonged to my wife._—G. H. B. 

(59) The garment we had bought in San Francisco in 1919. The 
description of the man with the beard is excellent for my father. His 
initials were J. M. C. B.—G. H. B. 

(60) From my family history I find that my grandfather, Lewis 
F. Breaker, was about thirty years old when he bought the Camden 
plantation in 1818. He probably then began building on it.—G. H. B. 

But there is a good deal of confusion between father and grand- 
father, and a marked willingness by the sitter to accept as valid any 
statement attached to the name of the one which applies to the other. 
This may be all right within limits: but the limits must exist, and we 
must ask whether Mr. Breaker has transgressed them.—J. M. B. 
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(61) Your mother is about my size. [Can you describe her?] 
She parted her hair in the middle, back to the crown of her head, and 
grew gray early in life. She had very dark eyes and worked very hard. 
A housekeeper: worked hard and tried to manage things well. She 
passed out earlier in life than her husband. 

(62) I see one—two—three boys in that place, and I see them 
clearing things away. Therefore I think that he must have gone to 4 
new country where they had to clear things away. 

(63) Your father smoked a pipe. After his work was done he 
smoked a pipe, but before he passed away he quit farming. Looks to 
me like he contracted to some kind of special work some way, worked 
very hard. 

(64) There seems to be money—ore or oil, I can’t tell which it is— 
that he seemed to want to hold that spot for some value that was there. 
Wasn’t there a tradition that there was money buried there? [I don’t 
know.] I see it gone for a long time. It seems that his own immediate 
family did not get the best of his property; wasn’t there a brother that 
got things that did not belong to him? [I don’t know.] I see a stout 
man who is taller than your father, and he holds that which should have 
gone to the children. But all that is all over now and gone; that is 
past, see. Nothing will ever come of that. 








(61) This description fits my mother only as regards size and part 


of hair. It might conceivably be intended for my grandmother, Lewis 


Breaker’s wife; but I do not know whether the description fits her 
or not. It would fit her in the one respect that she died five months 
before her husband.—G. H. B. 

(62) The plantation was nearly a mile square. That part of it 
which I saw still had much timber on it, and appeared to have been 
heavily timbered many years ago. Bought by my grandfather in 1818, 
it must have required much clearing.—G. H. B. 


(63) My father smoked a pipe after working but never farmed. f 


If, over Mr. Bird’s mild protest, I may cling to the theme of confusion 
between him and my grandfather, it will be a fact that while I cannot 
state whether the latter smoked, the rest of the description applies 


to him. In 1828 he sold the plantation and his business in Camden, — 


moving to another place where he engaged in a very different business. 
-—G. H. B. 
(64) When I went to the plantation on my father’s 100th birthday 


July 25, 1924, I was told by the people living on the plantation, that f 
there was more than fifty years ago an old gold mine one mile east of 
the plantation, and that it has been generally thought for more than f 
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(65) Your father never accomplished all that he wanted to. I see 
him sitting-like, and holding on to something, thinking that the future 
will bring it of great value; but he was disappointed in his lifetime, 
and nothing has ever come of it since he passed away. 





fifty years within the recollection of my informants that there is gold 
on the plantation. 

I have since learned from George Tucker, who was born on the 
old plantation in, 1836, that there are now and were before he was born 
two holes on the place; made in the effort to find gold, as he was always 
informed. 

On my trip to the old plantation with Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Nettles 
of Camden, March 17th, 1925, I found these two holes mentioned by 
George Tucker. They were both in the side of a hill. One of the 
holes was so much filled up that I could not tell how far it penetrated 
the hill. The other hole was full of water and apparently extended 
a considerable distance horizontally into the hill. I have been informed 
by Hon. B. B. Clarke, attorney and Judge of Camden, that more than 
forty years ago when a boy he went more than forty yards into 
that hole. 

I am informed by Judge Kirkland that gold bearing ore abounds 
in that locality, that there were old gold workings in the near vicinity, 
and that the hole above described was evidently an effort to mine gold. 
I think all this is fairly citable as probably representing the reality 
behind the medium’s impressions of buried values.—G. H. B. 

(65) Facts which may be pertinent here are that my arandfather 
took the money from the sale of the plantation, and invested it in a 
new business in Key West. This business neither he nor the immediate 
purchasers from him could ever make to realize a profit. One of the 
subsequent holders ultimately made something out of it, but finally, 
long after my grandfather’s death, it was abandoned as unprofitable. 

It will of course be noticed that the medium never says “ your 
grandfather,” but always “ your father.” This I think lends support 
to my theory that confusion of some sort may be involved; for his 
submergence in another identity seems the easiest way to account for 
my grandfather’s absence from the medium’s lips. If one may be per- 
mitted (a) the spirit hypothesis, plus (b) a little latitude in subsidiary 
hypotheses, one might suppose that my grandfather, who died in 1842, 
is no longer able to reach this world in his own right, but that anything 
from him must filter through such intermediaries as my father, wife, 
brother, mother, etc. This would lead one to expect precisely the sort 
of confusion which I picture as here occurring: though of course, not 


necessarily to the length of obliterating the grandfather entirely— 
G. H. B. 
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(66) I see an old man that must still live in that vicinity and h 


was considered half-witted in some way. He could, if you could get inf 


touch with him, tell you something of value. [Can you get his name?! 
I get something like Leo. [Try again and see if you can get his name.| 
Can you recognize him by the name of Willie? [I don’t know, I was 
never there.]_ You go in that neighborhood ; he is there. [| How old i, 
he?] About seventy-five or eighty years old. 

(67) Your father has been gone over twenty years.  [ Yes. 
Because he says “I have been over here twenty years.” Maybe I an 
wrong; I know he has been gone a long time. 

(68) Wasn’t there somebody called Mabel or Maybelle that passe 
out about that time? 

(69) When I go to that farm I seem to be back in time about fifty 
years. 


from the persons there living that Jack Brown, some seventy-five o 
eighty years old and half-witted, was still living thereon. As regard: 
the names essayed by the medium, the Leo might conceivably be Ge 
Tucker, whom I have mentioned in note 64, and who also identified fo 
me the exact location of the house on the plantation where my fathe 
was born. He is very plain, simple, and open-minded, though by no 
means half-witted. Or there may be a confusion between the man I met 
and the one I did not meet. See also (113), (131).—G. H. B. 

(67) My father died in 1894, and had hence been dead thirty years 
at the time of the séance. Some critics may insist that the mediu 
was inaccurate here; but it will be recalled that she said merely “ mor 
than twenty,” which was strictly correct. I think the only valid 
criticism is that so long a term might readily be deduced, with good 
chance of success, from my own age.—G. H. B. 

But if it had been wrong of his father, wouldn’t he have referred i 
to his grandfather, of whom it must be true? It is a very delicati 
question, when we begin to deal in confusion between communicators, 
to judge just what is a fair concession and what is not.—J. M. B. 

(68) Not known.—G. H. B. 

(69) As stated in note 63, the farm was sold out of my family 
in 1828. It is well known, as a part of spiritistic philosophy, that thos 
on the other side take little notice of time and space.—G. H. B. 

I reproduce the above note precisely as it was contributed by Mr. 
Breaker, not with any intent of badgering him, but because it seems 
to me that it strikingly illustrates a willingness to go too far in seareh 
of verification. He has plenty of admirable hits in the present record. 
without making hits out of clean misses. For if what he says is valid. 
what is the use of giving any particulars at all to support the belie! 


that the communicator is the one he purports to be? If all the hits 
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(70) There seems a railroad goes across the land now, since he 
passed out. [Through the farm?] Yes. 

(71) There must be oil activities there, because he is showing me 
lots of drilling around where he lives. 

(72) I get the name of Graham connected with the old foolish 
man: Leo Graham. 

(73) I am going to get a vision to-night, your wife told me. She 
said ** I will show you a vision to-night.” Just a minute: she is showing 
me a well. [Describe the well.] It is a very old well, and round, and 
built up about four feet. You have to wind a rope or something about 
that well. 


are to be scored and all the misses explained away, let us admit the 
conclusion as a matter of assumption, and turn.our attention to some- 
thing more profitable in the way of demonstration.—J. M. B. 

(70) Two attempts may be made to identify this statement with 
fact, both of which might perhaps be objected to in the spirit of Mr. 
Bird’s remark immediately preceding. Those living on the old planta- 
tion tell me that many years ago, a survey was made for a railroad 
across it, but that construction was never carried out; and the medium 
says only “ there seems ” to be a railroad. Also, there is the following 
statement by Judge Kirkland :—G. H. B. 

A temporary railroad was built and used in constructing the great 
dam across the river nearby, which terminated near this place.— 
T. J. K. 

Of the two, I much prefer the second. It meets exactly the 
medium’s words, “since he passed on,” though not the form * there 
secoms tobe .  .  . now.” But I strongly suspect that the medium, 
having a valid impression of the temporary line, would faik to realize 
its temporary character. Clean-cut temporal disorientation of this 
sort T expect: it is the extreme stretching of the facts to fit specific 
figures as given by the medium that arouses my ire.—J. M. B. 

(71) There was extensive drilling of recks nearby in construction 
of the dam.—T. J. K. And that the medium should see this in the 
next breath strongly supports the suggestion that the railroad which 
she “ got” is really the one that was there, for a time, in the same 
connection. Her bad inference about oil is natural.—J. M. B. 

(72) No connection is apparent.—G. H. B. 

(73) When I asked the medium to describe the well, I had strongly 
in mind an old well of the sort often seen in the country as much as 
sixty years ago, not working with wheel or windlass, but rather with 
a sweep having the bucket on one end and a weight on the other. It will 
be noticed that neither by telepathy nor by conscious following of the 
same historical association which happened to be in my mind did the 
medium deseribe such a well. Instead, she gives the more modern 


‘ 
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(74) [Can father or anybody tell me what direction from town 
the farm is?] West, or just a wee bit south. 

(75) [Can you get the name of the town?] Wasn’t it Clinton or 
Clifton? [You try and get it now.] Is it Crawford? 

(76) [Can you tell me what I will likely find in going from town 
to the farm?] I see some hills and mountains, and green grass on hills. 
[Tall mountains, or low?] Medium, like foothills. 


ne 


77) Then the first thing at your right seems to be an old house. 
You first go a little north, then west about two miles. 


picture of a well, and I could only tell myself that I saw no such well on 
my trip to the plantation. But Chevis Green has since located on tli 
plat of the old place two round wells, built up more than eighteen 
inches and working by wheel and rope.—G. H. B. 

(74) The true direction is northwest, not southwest. My wife al! 
her life had some difficulty about right and left, and the compass 
points; which may account for the error and even give the messag: 
some touch of her personality. See also Mr. Bird’s comment on (77). 
Or it may be an error of the stenographer, who had never reported 
a conversation before, but only straight dictation—G. H. B. 

The farm is about four miles southeast of Longtown and about 
fourteen miles northwest of Camden.—T. J. K. 

Mr. Breaker’s comment here is perhaps the weakest feature of his 
whole record. Are we seriously asked to suppose that the head of a 
large business has given this enormous amount of time to working up 
a record, the accuracy of which he cannot support? And does he not 
realize that if the privilege of questioning the record is his where i 
shows a miss, every hostile critic may do as much where it shows « 
hit ?—J. M. B. 

(75) The name of course was Camden. She got the first letter, 
and it will be seen that she tended toward getting the last one. 
G. F.. B. 

(76) On our trip to the farm, after we had crossed Wateree River 
going south and had got to the top of the hills constituting the divide. 
we turned to go west or northwest. At this point I looked down and 
across the river valley about five or six miles, and saw at once that tli 
view was exactly what is described here. I called the chauffeur’s atten 
tion to it and stopped the car for some moments to look at it. We saw 
what appeared to be a long row of foothills on the further or east sid 
of the river.—G. H. B. 

These are very bold hills, classed as Piedmont.—T. J. K. 

(77) On the trip from Camden to the plantation I did not notice 
such a house. It is however a fact that our route took us first a little 
north, then west about two miles.—G. H. B. 

This affords an interesting comparison with item (74). Of course, 
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(78) [What do I see after I leave town going to the farm?] <A 
low house in a grove of trees with a patent gate, that you unlock from 
your car, you know; you don’t have to get out to open it. 

(79) Then I see an open space; then an orchard. 

(80) Then more open space. 

(81) [How far is the farm from town?] I believe that it is about 
four miles. It might be a little further; I think about four miles. 

(82) And it looks like I see two places between it and town: one 
old and one new. 


(83) And an old mill that has been abandoned; it is not used but 
the buildings are still there. 









































both statements could be correct, of a sufficiently circuitous road; but 
I think we ought nevertheless to give the present statement some stand- 
ing as a correction of the former one. See also (122).—J. M. B. 

(78) A toll gate and toll house stand at the river bridge, two miles 
from Camden on the road that Mr. Breaker took. The gate is worked 
by a lever.—T. J. K. 

(79) My remark (77) applies to my first trip from Camden to the 
plantation. Making this trip on March 17th, 1925, with Mr. and Mrs. 
W. EF. Nettles of Camden, we observed this open space and then the 
orchard.—G. H. B. 

(80) To this seconé open space after passing the orchard we also 
came on the occasion just mentioned.—G. H. B. 

(81) The distance (see item 113) is actually 14 miles. I do not 
now hew much credit we ought to attach to the fact that the present 
response gives the correct distance with a single digit missing. If the 
numerical response to my query ts seen visually by the medium, as many 
researchers believe, the absent digit could readily be explained. In any 
event, I think we should refrain from regarding the reply as one 
hundred per cent wrong.—G. H. B. 




































































The old farm is about four miles from Longtown, the nearest settle- 
ment.—T. J. K. 

Which adds further point to Mr. Breaker’s refusal to regard the 
reply as a complete miss. It would be interesting to know what relative 
parts the two towns played in the plantation economy during the 
Breaker tenure.—J. M. B. 

(82) I saw many places between Camden and the old plantation. 
Ifow many of them were there 100 years ago I of course cannot 
dctermine.—G. H. B. 

(83) Chevis Green tells me, and others living on the plantation 
confirm, that an old man named Gettys had a mill nearby many years 
ago; and that this is now standing, abandoned.—G. H. B. 
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(84) The house that you are going to is well preserved and well 
kept. It is in good repair, and people are living in it, and it don’t 
seem to be far from the station. 

(85) A tall man will meet you. [Can you tell me where he will 
meet me?] At the depot; and he will go with you. [Is he old or 
young?]| He is about thirty. 

(86) [Lilhe, can you give me the names of any people I will find, 
now or when father was there?] Timble, or Timball, I don’t know; 
Wallace, that is, surname. [Do you mean Wallace is there now? | 
You will find someone there now by the name of Wallace. I get the 
name of Bowen or Baumann; must be German people. I get Clark in 
there somewhere; but I go back to the town for the name of Clark. 





(84) Chevis Green pointed out to me, on the plantation, the house 
which he stated was my grandfather’s. I found it of solid cedar logs 
on a stone foundation; perfectly preserved; still occupied.—G. H. B. 

Mr. Breaker’s original state of mind on this item was represented 
by the statement: “TI have not been able to determine to what house 
this refers.” I mention this because it seems so evident to what hous 
the medium refers when she says: ‘ the house that you are going to* 
and because Mr. Breaker’s reluctance to admit anything short of a 
hundred per cent accuracy is a factor in his viewpoint to which criti 
cism must give heed. He would much better bow to the inevitable, 
accept the obviously correct part of the medium’s statement from tli 
first, and admit the obviously erroneous feature. We—or at least, I 
do not look for absolute accuracy in every word of a mediumistic 
utterance. See also comment (91).—J. M. B. 

(85) On leaving the train at Camden I saw a row of taxi men, and 
approached them from one side. I had been travelling +48 hours behind 
a soft-coal engine and was very uncomfortable from the heat and the 
dirt. Thad thoughts only for this, and the prediction of a tall man was 
entirely out of my conscious mind. When I got to the hotel, I noticed 
that my driver was easily six feet tall. He appeared to me to be about 
forty years old; but he was unshaven and considerably weathered, and 
I believe I should more probably over-estimate his a 
estimate it.—G. H. B. 

(86) While at Camden, I learned from Judge Kirkland, from Mr. 
J. H. Clyburn, Clerk of the County Court, from Chevis Green, from 
W. S. Collins, and from others that one Clark lived some forty years 
ago on property adjoining the plantation and that some of this family 
with the same name are now living in Camden; also that Wallaces and 
Bowens and Baums lived near the plantation. Of course these names 
are all fairly common, particularly the first one: but this first one hits 
the terms of the medium’s statement brilliantly when it takes her 
* back ” to the town.—G. H. B. 


ge than under 
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(87) That place has been sold; strangers are living there now. 
[Who are you getting this from?] Your wife. She will not let me 
say any more. [Who bought the place?] A blond, slim man lives 
there with his wife; she is short and a little stout and pretty. 

(88) I get the name of Peters lives there. [I wonder if she knows 
the names of the people who live on the farm?] Not unless it is Peters. 

(89) They are smart and energetic but they are not familiar with 
the place. [Now, Lillie, try and get the name of the people who bought 
the farm or to whom the farm was sold.] Was there an old man called 
McGowan? 

(90) It looks to me like this place was sold three times. It was 
sold to an old man first, and by him to a couple, and then to these 
people on it now. 

(91) The place has been kept in good repair; there is paint on the 
barns and fence and the yard is well kept. 

(92 I have lost that communication now; it breaks very easily and 
seems to hang on such a slender thread. Your wife loved tea, didn’t 
she? [Yes.] Because I can hear her say, ‘Go and brew some tea.” 
She has left me now: she has gone, slipped back. 

(93) There is a stout man before me, with heavy eyebrows, dark 
eves. 





(87) This I have been unable to locate or verify in any way. 
—G. H. B. 

(88) The same persons named in comment (86) tell me that both 
Porters and Portees lived “in that section.” These names are not 
Peters, but they are very like it; persons better known in psychical 
research than I am have distorted names far more, in the effort at 
identification, than is here necessary.—G. H. B. 

(89) Not verified.—G. H. B. 

(90) I found from the deed records at Camden a sale from Lewis F. 
Breaker, my grandfather, to Nancy Reid in 1829; and from Nancy 
Reid to Lucy Ann Goodwin in 1839; and I learn that the Goodwins 
were related to the Clarks above. But I am also informed that in 
passing from the Goodwin tenure to that of one Wittee, who still holds 
it, the place went through the hands of two others, one Warren and one 
Dunlap. So there is no exact verification of the medium’s statement. 

-G. H. B. | 

(91) This is of course a repetition of (84). And I have here to 
record a conflict of local authority. On my visit to the plantation in 
March, 1925, George Tucker showed me, as my grandfather’s house, 
a ruin of which there remains nothing more than scattered bricks upon 
the ground.—G. H. B. 

(92) My wife was especially fond of tea.—G. H. B. 

(983) Not known.—G. H. B. 
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(94) Wasn’t there a brother who passed away; because he says 
he was vour brother? [Yes. Can you get his name?]  Amaile. 
[No.] Did he pass out in 19035 or 1913? [No; try and see if it is 
a3.] Isee something about 1903. [Look at it good and see if it looks 
like a 3.] It must be 8: 1908. [Yes. | 

(95) He is trying to give some proof. [Can vou tell me wher 
you were when you passed out; in what state?] Chicago. [Does it 
sound like Chicago?] No; Cleveland. [No.] I don’t hear it to-day. 

(96) [Can you tell me how you were affected?] He was hurt, that 
was the first cause; he was hurt—mashed. [No.] Stomach hurt, in 
the first place, or crushed; he keeps putting his hand to his stomach 
to show me that he was hurt in the beginning. 

(97) [Can you get his name?] No; can his initial be A? [No. 
Have any of his folks gone over?] Looks like three. [I mean sine 
you, Manly, left, have any of the folks gone over in your family? | 
His wife and two children; boy and girl: wife gone and son gone. 

This ends the third sitting. The fourth was held, under the usual 
conditions and with the same three persons present, on July 18, from 
eight to nine a.m. The transcript follows; the first two items and part 
at least of the third have to do with the “vision” which my wife 
promised the psychic; see item 73. 








(94) My brother, Manly J. Breaker, died in 1908. If we think of 
the medium as receiving dates by a pictorial process, we can easily 
understand how she might be confused between a “3” and an “8”: 
though of course I am quite aware that I helped her here to an extent 
which some might question. As for the name, I point out that if th 
final “e” of the name given is pronounced, this name becomes strongly 
similar to Manly. The psychic, of course, did not spell names, but 
pronounced them. The stenographer could not stop the reading to ask 
for the spelling; she had to guess at it. In the case of an obscure 
combination like Manly-Amaile, I think we have really a_ striking 
parallelism of sound.—G. H. B. 

(95) He died in St. Louis.—G. H. B. 

(96) This is not strongly parallel with what I know of his medical 
history. I recall that he was hurt in infancy by a fall; and that his 
digestion was never perfect, and was worse late in life than early. In 


fact his final sickness was caused by reaction of his stomach trouble 


upon heart and lungs.—G. H. B. 


(97) Manly Breaker was twice married. <A son by his first wife. 
and that wife herself, predeceased him; after his death there came the 


deaths of his second wife and his grandson.—G. H. B. 
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(98) The first thing that I saw last night was a young man. [How 
did he look?] He had dark hair; stout; gray eyes; and with him there 
was a little blond girl. [How old?] About twelve years of age and 
her hair was a light brown. I saw him taking her as a little baby; I 
saw him taking her in his arms and teaching her as she grew older; 
but as I saw her last she seemed to be somewhere in the twenties and 
her hair was much lighter. He taught her in the spirit world, but she 
was small when she went to the spirit world. I kind of felt like that 
was her brother as I saw the vision. [Here and elsewhere, the medium’s 
Knglish must be taken at face value. | 

(99) And I saw a white church, standing by itself. Everything 
was green and fresh. It was a small church, with a steeple. [What 
was the material that the church was built of 7] Wood, and white and 
well kept, and used frequently, but very quiet. [Did you see any 
people?] No, it was very quict; not a soul anywhere. 

(100) The thing that I remember most is a young woman; and in 
some way she seems to call papa. You must have a daughter in the 
spirit world; she must have been there quite a long time. [No.] I did 
not know that you had a daughter in the spirit world. [No.] Some 
one that you know may be her father; but that is what I wanted to 
remember—if I would see her I would know her. I saw him teaching 
her and paving the way for her, but I don’t understand. I have been 
going through some mental strain, but I may come across something 
that will explain. 

(101) I see an old yellow paper, folded like a deed or a will, and 
going away back and touching into the life of a man very bald, and 
going back to your wife’s family and things lost; and it looks to be 
like a paper folded and aged and meaning much. Still things are past 
with that paper at the present; you must not have got all that was 
coming to you, because I see that old paper very plain of property. 

(102) Do you know Michael? [No.] Mitchell? [No.] I don’t 
understand. I see a kind of boy that is rather stout, has dark hair, 
brown, that has to do with that paper long time ago; and he has his 
hair combed back from his face. [Can you get his name?] No, I feel 
like he is your uncle. Is the name Fred or Uncle Fred? 


[ Possibly so; 








(98) Mrs. McKenzie here refers to the vision promised her (73) by 
ay wife. The persons seen therein remain unidentified.—G. H. B. 

(99) On my first trip to the plantation Chevis Green told me that 
just such a church as this still stands thereon. In March, 1925, on my 
second visit, I saw this church, a white frame structure with steeple, 
just as described and on the old plantation.—G. H. B. 

(100, 101, 102) None of this is in any way identified.—G. H. B. 
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see if vou can get his first initial.] No; 1t looks like I see a C or an L 
is there a Charlie? There was a man lived here, a son of that man. 
[Still living?] Still living; and there was another son that wore a 
moustache. He was shorter and stouter and has gone away off; I los: 
him now. Seems like he must have left because he dosn’t think he is 
getting a square deal. He must have had two sons. 

(103) You bought this in a hurry for an emergency; it seems lik 
something was left, and you bought this to fill in. [Describe the city. | 
It was a small town, kind of a country town. 



































(104) There seems to be some one who comes to me by the name 
of Amelia; it is called in a woman’s voice, away back, and seems to bi 
a relationship from your mother’s side. 

(105) Your wife called you Papa, didn’t she? [Yes.] Becaus: 


she said: * Tell Papa that we have got two good years good work 














ahead of us.” And she is trying to give me a name. Wait, I am trying 
to receive a name. [I would like for her to give me all of the names she 
can, of our children, for instance, or anybody that I would know. | 
Would you know anyone she calls Archie? [No.] I don’t get it right. 
[I would like to ask her if she can get father and mother to come, I 
would like to ask a question or so.| George is here. [Yes, that is my 
name; what did she say about him?] She says he is here; you have an 
uncle by that name, an uncle that is there. 









































(106) [Maybe she can give me the names of some more of my 
uncles?] Do you know Lambert? [In the spirit life?] He seems to 
have been a soldier. She showed me some time ago that some spirit 
force had been about your work, in uniform and helping. She shows 
me that she says that when she said you had two more good years of 
work it sounded like the name Lambert. 


























(107) Now George comes to me and is ready to answer any ques- 








(103) It was San Francisco. And since I knew this at the time, 
there was at this moment no effective telepathy from me.—G. H. B. 

(104) Not identified.—G. H. B. 

(105) I had an uncle named George—my father’s brother. 
G. H. B. 

(106) I recall no one by the name of Lambert.—G. H. B. 

(107) My uncle George was a lawyer. He died at the age of 21, 
of yellow fever, in Mobile, Ala., in 1828. The rather complicated 
balance between success and failure in this long statement by the 
medium I leave to other hands.—G. H. B. 

The several * stabs” at the age are all wrong. The cause of death 
is reasonably accurate. A wrong impression of his profession is cor- 
rected, apparently without any other aid from the sitter than his 
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tion, for the medium can reach him. I am now talking to George. 
{Can you tell me where you passed out, and of what disease; 
either one of these two things?] He shows me a fever, typhoid fever 
or some bad fever. [ Yes, it was fever all right. In what city?] Was 
it Ohio? Just a minute; I have to reach for it. Not Bloomington? 
[No.] I can’t reach it. [Can you tell me how old he was when he 
passed out?] IT have 54; or was it 45? I just see the figures 4 and 5; 
I think 54, though. He is showing me a little boy. [This same 
George?] Yes. It might be possible that he passed away as a little 
boy; I don’t know what he is showing me that boy for. [How old is 
the boy?] I judge about twelve or fifteen, or in between, and not a 
bit well and strong. [What was George’s business? ] He did something 
about building and construction work, using the hammer quite a little; 
was he a contractor? He seems to be putting something together. 
No, wait just a minute; I must have it crossed; let me concentrate. It 
looks like he is in bed sick, and leaving an office untended while sick. 
He was a lawyer. [Yes.] I see; and I don’t understand why he was 
showing me those tools and building things. His wife was living when 
he passed out into the spirit world, and she watched and attended him 
very closely. 

(108) [You told me sitting before last that you got in communica- 
tion with my wife about the captain of a vessel. See if you can get him 
to come back; I would like to ask him another question.] Your wife 
controls your circle absolutely. 





failure to acknowledge—something inherent in the situation; and the 
second impression here is precise and at the same time quite highly 
dramatized. Mr. Breaker is unable to determine whether this decedent 
of a hundred years ago was married, hence the final clause must remain 
indeterminate. On the whole, not at all bad.—J. M. B. 

(108) My wife before her death had, from reading, become thor- 
oughly convinced of the spiritistic hypothesis; but she had never had 
a sitting with a medium. She promised to endeavor to communicate 
with me, in case of her death. She was exceedingly quick and efficient 
in everything she undertook.—G. H. B. 

The contrast between Mr. Breaker’s handling of his items (107) 
and (108) need not enter into the present discussion, but any adverse 
criticism is certain to make much of it. A series of very specific state- 
ments and restatements revolving about five or more quite distinct 
matters of extremely concrete fact he groups under one head and 
dismisses with the minimum possible attention. A statement about his 
wife which is not concrete and is not by any possibility susceptible of 
verification he discusses at twice this length, combing over the entire 
background for generalities which may seem to have some bearing. He 
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(109) [Maybe you can get her back.] Did they call him daddy? 
[I don’t know.] I think they did. He is medium height; dark hair, 
turned gray; large nose; is that him? [I never saw him; ask him in 
what ocean he was lost.] The Pacific. [Ask him if he has any 
descendants.|] He has two sons and one daughter; his daughter’s hus 
band followed the sea, in a very old, worn vessel. [Ask him if the only 
children were the two boys and one girl.] Yes, two sons and one 
daughter is the way he is showing me. [Can you tell who are living 
now?] One daughter and her son and his family. [How about his 
sons?| It seems like both sons are gone. [Did they leave any chil- 
dren?] A girl; she is married, and gone into the spirit world. Tl 
father is lost ; I see him go out of sight pretty far over the Pacific Ocean. 
He is lost; I don’t seem to see him any more; he is lost for always. In 
going across the Atlantic it seems small, but the Pacific is large. 

(110) And now I hear the name of Lennie. [No, don’t; I would 
like to have my wife give me some more information about my father, 
brother and mother—about their lives, and incidents in their lives, 
about where they lived and the houses I lived in when with them, or 





presents a record full cf brilliant hits, and needing no such artificial 


bolstering. Why does he give it this bolstering? What conclusion is 
to be drawn from this contrast, with reference to his own attitude? Is 
it not evident that he struggles against the admission of failure or 
neutrality and exercises every resource to find verification of what the 
medium has said?—J. M. B. 

(109) I have been in correspondence with my cousin, William 
Dudley Breaker, grandson of my uncle John William Breaker (se 
item 33; and I learn the following: 

John William Breaker was lost at sea in 1844, at the age of 27; but 
it is not known in what ocean. He had only two sons and one daughter, 
as stated by the medium; but all three of them were dead at the tim 
of these sittings. One son died very young: the other son was captain 
of a ship and died at sea; the daughter married one Benjamin Main 
waring, who was mate to his brother-in-law just mentioned and ther 
fore followed the sea with him. The only descendant of John William 
Breaker is the cousin from whom this information comes. I have been 
unable to ascertain the height or color of hair of either John William 
breaker, or his son William Lewis Breaker who was my cousin’s father, 
or of the son-in-law Mainwaring. It seems evident that there is some 
confusion as to which of the three men in question is to be coupled with 
the physical description given.—G. H. B. 

(110) My grandfather Lewis F. Breaker was born in Germany. 
Of course I aided considerably in getting this fact properly lined up 
with the particular ancestor to whom it applies.—G. H. B. 
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anything I can verify.] In the first place your father was not born 
in this country. [Ask her is she sure that it is my father.] She is 
talking about him going across the Atlantic Ocean. No; that is your 
grandfather. 

(111) [Can she let me have my grandfather’s name?] Is it 
Horace? I don’t get it. [Do you get the name Horace?] Horace is 
a young man with dark hair. [Tell me where Horace lived when he 
passed out.] He was living in the east or northeast; or was it New 
York or close about there? [Tell me how he passed over.] It looks to 
me like he was killed with a gun; I will try to see more plainly. Looks 
to me like he was on a horse. [How was Horace related to me?]_ It 
looks like a cousin; I don’t know positively, but I think from your 
father’s side of the house. 

(112) There seems to come before me a home of German descent; 
aman, woman, boy and girl; the boy the older. And I see them come 
to America and more children are born and I want to call one of them 
your father. 


(113) [Yesterday you said that there was a simple-minded old man 
whom I would meet on the way to the farm. Sce if you can get his name 
now.| Josie I think: I am not able to give it cut right now, but I hear 


some one speaking the name of Jose. [Try again and see if you can 


get the name of the town near which the farm is.] Is the first letter 
“LL”? [No: see if they can give me the distance from the town to the 
farm.|] Is it fourteen miles? [Yes.] 


(111) Horace Breaker, about twenty vears old, dark hair, a grand- 
son of my deceased brother, was killed in Califormia, in 1922, by a 
railroad tank which fell on him and crushed him. Whether he was on 
horseback at the time I cannot learn.—G. H. B. 

(112) George Breaker, father of my grandfather Lewis F. Breaker, 
came to this country with his brother Conrad, and had many descend- 
ants.—G. H. B. 

[t will be recalled (see 110) that Lewis Breaker was born in Ger- 
many before the migration, not in America after it. The medium’s 
words are accordingly not strictly accurate for cither the sitter’s 
grandfather or his father. The former was born in Germany; the 
latter was not one of “ more children born” to the emigré. Neverthe- 
less, with the.mention of a boy born in Germany the séance statement 
is a curious combination of accuracy and inaccuracy. Mr. Breaker 
ought to tell us whether there was a girl in the party that left the old 
country.—J. M. B. 

(113) The plantation (see 81) is 14 miles from Camden.—G. H. B. 

We then have a correction, without any apparent extraneous aid, 
of the error made previously. There has not even been any indication 
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(114) I wish I could get the name of the town; but I just can’t 
reach it. [Is the old road there yet?] No; you have a new highway 
and the old road has grown up, and you have to go west of the old road 
and it is very nice. 

(115) [Tell me some of the objects I will see from the town to the 
farm, or anything that I will find.] You will find one of your old 
neighbors living on the road about five miles out of town. [Get the 
name?] No, I can’t. [What else do you find?] I think that you will 
find some kind of a public place that you utilize for public use; if it 
was in Texas I would call it a cotton gin. It would be to your left and 
near the road; and over back of it there is an old place toward a ravine. 

(116) You will find lots of land cultivated now that was not then; 
and they are using the irrigation system now. 

(117) I get the name of Robert, or Bob, they call him. [Can you 





by the sitter that the previous answer is wrong, unless his demeanor 
during the delivery of item (81) gave this away. But one wonders 
why Mr. Breaker does not make some comment on the matter of the 
name. In the attempt to get a name which it turns out might have 
been (see item 66) Jack or George or (see 131) Jefferson, and which 
the medium has previously given as William or Leo, we now get Josie 
or Jose. One of the possibly correct initials figures here; and in the 
next breath, in apparent reply to another question, we have a repetition 
of the initial L, which the contributor has suggested to have possible 
significance in connection with the name sought. All this would support 
a good deal of discussion, alike from the favorable and from the 
unfavorable view.— J. M. B. 

(114) I was informed by my chauffeur and by Chevis Green that 
in going from Camden to the plantation we went west of the old road. 
We drove most of the way over a beautiful, well-paved road.—G. H. B. 

(115) As we proceeded on the road from Camden, Chevis Green 
pointed out to me the old cotton gin on our left and just beyond it we 
saw a ravine.—G. H. B. 

(116) The only irrigation work of which I was informed was 
twelve miles southeast of the old plantation; one might question whether 
this distance justifies us in regarding the item as a hit. On the entire 
drive from Camden to the plantation one passes little land that is not 
under cultivation; the assumption that it was not under cultivation in 
the early days is a very probable one but one that the’ medium could 
readily make. This however leaves as a distinct hit the statement that 
it is now cultivated.—G. H. B. 

(117) I learned from Chevis Green that the Robisons are a very 
old family living on the Longtown road, the road on which the planta- 
tion is located; that one Robert Mitchell lives near this road; and that 
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get the surname?] Not unless it is Rhodes. [Do they say that it is 
a relative or neighbor?] Someone that lives there; it comes very near 
the foolish man, or in the same vibration. [Is Robert Rhodes living? ] 
I think he is living but I think his ancestor by the same name is in the 
spirit world. 

(118) Who is Jimmie in the spirit life? She said Jimmie was there 
with her. [Who said that?] Your wife. [I don’t know Jimmie.] He 
is not related to you, he was alone in the world and she helped him. 
{Did he go before or after her?] Before. [Can you get his surname? | 
She said his mother was Irish. I don’t seem to be able to get the name, 
but he was an orphan. I feel like I would get more about this Jimmie 
some time. I wish I was perfect. 


A brief farewell sitting was held on July 21st, 1924, at 8:30— 
9:00 a.m., there being no stenographer present; just Mrs. McKenzie 
and myself. I made myself the notes on which the following transcript 
is based. 

(119) [Who is present?] Your wife. [Did grandfather own his 
residence in Camden?]) No. [Did he own the let and building where 
his store was? | Yes. 

(120) [What street was the store on? ] 


It looks like Sycamore 
Street. 


one Milton Roach, eighty years old, lives about three-quarters of a 
mile south of Green’s own house. I state these facts for whatever they 
may appear worth in the present connection.—G. H. B. 

(118) Not known.—G. H. B. 

(119) In the deed records of Kershaw County, in which Camden is 
situated, I found no deed to Lewis Breaker of either his residence or 
his store. This introduces some presumption that he owned neither; 
but of course no positive proof. I suppose we must catalog both items 
as * not known.’’—G. H. B. 

(120) The day before this sitting I deliberately called Mrs. Me- 
Kenzie up and told her that I wanted to have one more sitting with her 
(the next day) for the purpose of getting, if possible, the names of the 
streets on which the residence and store were situated. My idea in 
telling her this was really to see whether it would result in subconscious 
fabrication: but of course I did not tell her so. It seems to have so 
resulted; for Judge Kirkland has not been able to find any evidence 
that any streets in Camden ever bore the names of Sycamore, Elm or 
Baylor. 

Mrs. McKenzie is a lady of too much intelligence to have con- 
sciously fabricated those names; for she must have realized that I 
intended to verify all that I got from her in this sitting.—G. H. B. 
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(121) It runs east and west. 
(122) [What direction is the farm from the town?] A little west 
of south. 

(123) I see something on Baylor Street. Some of the family lived 
on Elm Street. 

(124) John had something to do with the store. Your grandfather 
at one time owned a place four blocks from the store. 

(125) The main street is called Main Street and runs north and 
south. 

(126) Most of the activities are in the northeast part of the town. 

(127) A young man with black hair who seems to belong to thie 
family still lives in town. 





(121) In view of what has just been said, this is evidently not 
verifiable. But see comment (124).—G. H. B. 

(122) See items (74) and (77).—G. H. B. 

(125) See comment (120). 

(124) I found in the deed records at Camden a deed, dated 1824, 
from Thomas D. Evans to Lewis F. Breaker, my grandfather, to Lots 
1193 and 1251 adjoining each other at their rear. Judge Kirkland 
pointed those lots out to me and informed me that they are located 
four blocks from the old court house where the old business part of the 
town was located 100 years ago. Lot 1281, Judge Kirkland states, 
fronts on Rutledge Street, which runs east and west; 1192 on Main 
Street. 

(125) When I reached Camden I found that the principal business 
street, though its name is actually now Broad Street, is generally called 
Main Street and always has been. It runs due north and south. In 
behalf of the first proposition of course a large probability exists: in 
behalf of the second, one not nearly so large.—G. H. B. 

(126) The cotton and grist and gin mills are in the northeast part 
of the town, and most of the activities of the city are located there. 
—T. J. K. 

(127) When I went to Camden in July 1924 I had never heard and 
did not suspect that I had any relatives in Camden and I made no 
inquiries while there for relatives in that city. When I was informed 
by the medium in the sitting of August 15, 1924, that I had relatives 


in Camden I immediately inserted an advertisement in the newspaper 


published at Camden asking for the names and addresses of any descend- 
ants of the parents of my grandfather and grandmother. To this I 
got a reply from a lady in Camden not named Breaker; and by long 
and persistent correspondence I found that I have a relative there now, 
not named Breaker, who is a young man with hair so dark as to be 
taken for black at a distance. I met him on my second trip in March. 
1925. I have no relative in Camden named Breaker and have not had 
since the year 1844.—G. H. B. 
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(128) The building in which grandfather had his store is still there. 
* * # * # 

After my return from the Camden trip, both Mrs. McKenzie and I 
were interested in a further sitting, which was held on August 15th, 
1924, from 8:30 to 9:30 a.m. Miss Catherine McIntosh was present 
as stenographer. The record follows—| with no explanation for the 
extremely abrupt attack—J.M.B. |: 

(129) Her name is Annie or Fannie—Fannie, I believe—her hair 
is light and she is a right young woman and she is with your wife in the 
spirit world. And I think a young man is here and in this life and 
connected with the young woman in the spirit world. 

(130) She calls you by your name George. She said: “ George, 
we have done some work that we can be proud of.” 
something about a well connected with that. 


along one side of one lot. 


She is showing me 
There is an old rail fence 
It looks like something that you missed or 
something that you did. You could have found there. Go back in your 
mind and see if you can connect that place or see something in your 
mind about it. 


(131) I see the foolish man is dead. [Yes, I found him.] I see 
he is dead. 





(128) March 17, 1925, I examined the old store buildings near the 
old court house carefully. They are old enough to have been my 
grandfather’s store one hundred years ago but there was no way to 
determine whether any one was his.—G. H. B. 

(129) Not known.—G. H. B. 

(130) Of course the reference to work done has to do with the 
scances and the verifications, and is independent of the item about the 
fence and the well. All rail fences on the property have long since been 
removed, Chevis Green informs me by letter of two wells on the place, 
but I can learn nothing of their possible relations with rail fences. 

G. H. B. 

(131) I found him still living, but another crazy old man (Jefferson 

Cunningham) on the place is dead.—G. H. B. 


The adverse critic will bring together in one place the items (66), 
(113), and (131), with the comments (or lack of comment) thereupon; 
and will want to know just how seriously we are to take the contribu- 
tor’s implied suggestion that the medium is anywhere here on the track 
of something definite, verifiable and verified. 
query is at all an optimistic one, the adverse critic will then want to 
know how much chance, under such lenient treatment, the medium has 


If the response to this 


of ever being wrong. The problem of steering a fair course between 


extremes of credulity and skepticism in cases of which this one is 
thoroughly typical is indeed a severe one.—J. M. B. 
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(132) Who is the man that is still living with white hair? [I don’t 
know whom that refers to]. He is five feet nine inches tall, weighs about 
157 or 165 pounds. [Yes?] He is living with a black haired young 
man that will take control of his affairs. [Yes? Can you tell me what 
his business is?] It looks like he had a shop of some kind, a long time 
ago and left that to go away and study and go into a profession. [I 
don’t know.] Because he seems to be in public work in the past. 

(133) You made a deal with a man with a mustache and you did 
not like him. [Yes, that is right.] Did you go to such a man for 
information? [It seems that I did.] He is very lazy and your wife 
don’t like him and I don’t like the picture of the man she places 
before me. 

(134) Did you find some new wells on or around your place? She 
shows me a windmill. [It seems to me that I did see a windmill. | 

(135) This man has been in the spirit world over 50 years and is 
on an oil painting and has a crooked nose, some of your relatives. 
[Yes.] This painting is still in existence. He held a place of public 
prominence. When you see this picture it will be in a public place. 

(136) She shows me a place which is old and the windows of the 
house are gone. Did you see such a place? 

(137) She shows me a man with whiskers that lived in that house 

(138) She says you are going to take another trip in the fall, I do 
not believe until November. 


(132) This is an entirely correct description of Judge Kirkland 
and his son Lawrence. Had it come prior to my visit in Camden it 
would not have been open to the telepathic interpretation which is now, 
in view of my contact with the Kirklands, so obviously the probable 
one.—G. H. B. 

(133) Not identified.—G. H. B. 

(134) As I told the medium, I think but am not certain that I saw 
a windmill. And of the two wells on the place (see comment on 130), 
one is only ten years o!ld.—G. H. B. 

(135) Not identified —G. H. B. 

(136) I saw just such a place within a few feet of the plantation: 
but the probability of this is of course high in any country district 
that has been settled for many years.—G., H. B. 

(137) This of course is wholly out of the field of possible verifica- 
tion.—G. H. B. 

(138) I made my second trip in March, 1925.—G. H. B. 
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(139) Have you been drilling for oil in the country? [No.] They 
will be drilling for oil on your old family place before the year 1925 
is over and they will be successful, I know that there is coal, copper and 
quartz on the place and there is oil there too. 

(140) I see an old man who is connected with you. You left some- 
thing there that he will write you about. [That is right. ] 

(141) [ Lillie, tell me if you can, what that painted house was that 
you spoke about, where was it?] She gives me about four miles from 
your place. 


(142) [Tell me now about those streets that you gave me the 


names of. How are they situated with reference to Main Street and 
with reference to the old court house?] Did she give you the name of 


Sycamore Street? And then she says it passes back of Court House. 

(143) Did she give you Elm Street? [Yes.] It goes the same as 
Main Street. [How far is Elm Street from Main?] Four blocks, some- 
thing like that. [What side of Main Street is it on?] West side. 

(144) [Now there was one other street that you mentioned, Lillie. } 
It crossed Main Street, but I cannot get the name of the street; it 
crossed Main Street in front of the Court House. 

(145) [I did not get to see the old court house; is it near Main? } 
Main Street runs on side of the old court house. 

(146) Main runs north and south. [Yes. ] 





(139) I learn by letter from Chevis Green that there has been some 
talk of working for copper on the old place. See also comment (64). 
—G. H. B. 

(140) This may very properly refer to Judge Kirkland, of whom 
I have not spoken to Mrs. McKenzie.—G. H. B. 

(141) Referring to items (84)—(91). I found on my second visit 
that there were some painted houses about four miles from the planta- 
tion; but again the probability must be extremely high.—G. H. B. 

(142,143) Not verified; see comments (120), (121), (125). 

(144) I had in mind the name Baylor Street, of course; the previ- 
ous comment (120) controls.—G. H. B. 

(145) The facts here I did not learn until later, by correspondence 
and by personal observation in March, 1925. The telepathic explana- 
tion is accordingly ruled out so far as concerns my own agency. The 
old court house is on “ Main ” Street.—G. H. B. 

As of course it probably would be if there were a Main Street. 
—J. M. B. 

(146) It will be remembered that the medium made this statement 
earlier (item 125) ; and that with reservations about the present official 
name of the street, it is correct.—G. H. B. 
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(147) The others run east and west. [You said that some membe: 
of my family was connected with one of those streets, can you remember 
the name of that member of the family, what his initials are? My 
father or grandfather should know what his initials are.] The first 
is J——— I am not sure who she refers to, I suppose it is John, I cannot 
reach the name. Is he connected with Sycamore Street? [I don’t 
know.] She is showing me the letter R. [I do not know what that is. | 
She puts before me the letter. Is there a Robert connected in any way? 
[I will look it up and see.] Whatever or wherever that place is, an 
elderly man has it now and he has whiskers and is tall, a big man will 


tell you something. 


(147) Corresponden nee since this séance establishes that I have a 
distant relative, first name John, who was born in Camden many years 
ago and lived there until five years ago. My grandmother’s brother was 
named Robert and he pr obably lived in C aundion contemporaneously with 
her and my grandfather. Also it turns out that I have a relative named 
John now living in Camden, whom I met on my trip of March, 1925. 


—G. H. B. 





[T'o be continued | 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
By HARRY PRICE 
Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


The outstanding feature of this year’s meeting of the British 
Association, held at Leeds early in September, is the fact that for 
the first time in its history papers on psychical research were included 
in the official programme. ‘That orthodoxy has now recognized 
psychical research as being within the pale of official science must 
be regarded as epoch-making. 

Dr. T. W. Mitchell, who is a past president of the English S.P.R., 
contributed an_ interesting paper on “The Phenomena of _ the 
Mediumistic Trance ” and stated that there is nothing in the evidence 
provided by psychical research that can be legitimately said either 
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in support of or in opposition to the doctrine of the immortality 
of man. He admitted that scientists could no longer deny knowledge 
is sometimes acquired otherwise than through the known organs of 
sense. Supernormal acquisition of knowledge implied at least some 
unsuspected extension of human faculty. It implied knowledge of 
events in the outside world or in other minds, which was not mediated 
by the organs of sense and perhaps not mediated by any material 
things. 

The evidence for thought transference or telepathy was strong, 
and that for clairvoyance was weak. 

It had been maintained by many competent observers that 
entranced mediums had sometimes displayed knowledge that could 
not have been obtained from the mind of any living person. We 
might have to revise our notions of what being dead implied. 

We might have to conceive of the mind of a dead person as 
persisting in some form that permitted it to be still available as a 
source of supernormally acquired knowledge. 

The usual implication of an assumption of this kind was expressed 
as a belief in human survival of bodily death. 

‘The observed facts were sometimes held to support the view that 
the mind or soul or spirit of man was immortal. There was nothing 
in the evidence provided by psychological research that could be 
legitimately said either in support of or in opposition to such a 
doctrine. 

Survival of bodily death was not, and did not, imply immortality. 

There were recorded cases which pointed to the possibility, if 
they did not compel the belief, that after death of the body some 
part of the mind continued to exist for a time. 

Just as the body kept its form for a time after death so might 
the mind. 

If this were so it would not be inconsistent with much of the 
evidence to suppose that in the course of time this mental structure 
disintegrated as did the bodily structure. 

So some knowledge might be acquired in mediumistic trance by 
telepathy from the dead. 

“Telepathy or some mode of acquiring knowledge, which for the 
present we may call supernormal, must be admitted for if we stand 
helpless in face of well-attested phenomena which we cannot account 
for and cannot deny, man may survive bodily death, and after death 
may sometimes communicate with the living, but empirical inquiry 
so far has brought no evidence that would compel the unbeliever 
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to abandon his conviction that ‘no man lives for ever, that dead 
men rise up never.’ ” 

Sir Oliver Lodge. remarked that Dr. Mitchell’s address would 
become historic and recalled the fact that in Sir William Barrett’s 
time “ telepathy was the béte noire, now it seems to be the salvation 
of the orthodox.” 

Dr. W. Brown, the President of the Psychology Section of the 
British Association, in his presidential address said telepathy might b« 
a fact, but it was something about whose conditions we knew next to 
nothing, and therefore not very suitable to take as a fundamental 
factor in an explanation of the working of the mind. The question of 
survival was one which could be intelligently and scientifically put, and 
is in theory unanswerable along the lines of scientific observation and 
inference. ‘ Nevertheless, if due allowance is made for the possible 
working of such factors as conscious or subconscious fraud, telepathy 
between the living, and chance coincidence, the scientific evidence for 
personal survival of bodily death is not very strong.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge reminded the members that it was Sir William 
Barrett who, in 1876, introduced the subject of psychic matters to th: 
British Association. Sir William’s paper was on telepathy which, Sir 
Oliver stated, “ was received with some interest, some opprobrium, and 
with definite condemnation, so that it was never printed.” Well, much 
water has passed under London Bridge since 1876 and if Sir William 
Barrett were with us today he would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the seeds he then planted with so much difficulty are at last bear 
ing fruit. Many of my readers will maintain that he does know it. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, who admitted that that was the first time he had 
attended a meeting of the Psychology Section, said that never since 
1876 had the subject of psychical research been brought officially 
before the British Association. It was time for the credit of th 
Association that this subject was no longer ignored. ‘The bare state- 
ment that knowledge was sometimes acquired in a supernorma! 
manner—that was to say, acquired otherwise than through the known 
organs of sense—was in his opinion a statement of a fact of nature 
which men of science could no longer deny, and should no longer 
neglect. 

It was an open question what the meaning of such phenomena was. 
Those who knew the facts were entitled to their opinion. Those who 
did not know the facts were not entitled to any opinion. Some scien- 
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tific men did not like the facts. They shied at them, but the facts were 
there. ‘That belief in a personal immortality would be forced on men 
he did not believe. He did not believe that pearls would be cast before 
those who were not worthy to have them. It was of deep interest to 
everybody to know what was to happen to them in a few years. To 
his mind the hypothesis of telepathy had already been stretched by 
the labors of those on the other side until it broke. It did not ex- 
plain everything. He hoped that after that meeting some more credit- 
able openmindedness in science would be possible, and that no longer 
would the facts be officially ignored. 


* * * * 


A public lecture arranged in connection with the visit of the British 
Association was given by Sir Oliver Lodge at the Albert Hall, Leeds, 
on September 6th. His address was “ Energy” and the packed 
audience listened with rapt attention to the many interesting facts 
which Sir Oliver had to tell them. 

Speaking of the deceptive appearance of energy Sir Oliver cited 
an atom of radium. “ It is usually quiet enough,” he said, “ but once 
a century or so it fires off a projectile. It may take a thousand years 
before it fires off one, but once begun, it fires off four more at intervals, 
until it has become dead, when it is quiet again. But who knows whether 
it has exhausted all its energy even then? We are now pretty certain 
that it has not, and that any ordinary piece of matter, like a lump of 
lead or of clay or stone, or even a glass of water, still contains a vast 
store of energy in its interior, locked up among the atoms, and only 
waiting for a trigger to liberate it, as a haystack is waiting for a 
lucifer match.” 

Only recently it had been recognized that the atom itself is a vast 
store of energy. ‘That matter is only one of the innumerable forms of 
energy had been emphasized by Einstein in his Theory of Relativity. 
This was the revolution in thought which characterized the advance of 
science in the 20th century. The electrical theory of matter began it; 
the theory of relativity would go on to clinch it. 

We should find that the fundamental thing in the material universe 
is the ether in its various forms of energy, and that the sun, and stars, 
and planets are only the latest recognized manifestation of an un- 
suspected form of that energy. It was for posterity to solve the prob- 
lem of the connection between etheric energy on the one hand, and life 
and mind on the other. 

“ Undogmatically and tentatively,” said Sir Oliver Lodge, “I do 
not think that life is one of the forms of energy, in the sense that it can 
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be transmitted into other forms. It seems to me a guiding and direct- 
ing principle which interacts with the material or physical universe, 
but is not of it. I apprehend that the universe must contain many 
things beyond the scope of those that we study in physical science, 
and that we only get a dim and cloudy apprehension of such things 
when they interact with those other aspects which either directly or 
indirectly appeal to our senses or our reason. 

* These higher entities appear to me undeniably realities, but we are 
not provided with the clues which may some day perhaps enable us 
to treat them scientifically, and incorporate them into the region of 
organized knowledge. Meanwhile, though we may be respectfully 
silent about them, we need not make the absurd blunder of denying 
their existence. The intuitions of poets, prophets, and saints are to 
be respected, even by the devotees of physical science, whose field is so 
large already that they are tempted to treat it as comprehensive of 
all reality—which I assert, dogmatically, it is not.” 

Discussing the constitution of the physical universe, Sir Oliver said 
that to him all this indicated that the whole of energy was really in the 
form of angular motion in the ether, that its amount was beyond 
imagination prodigious, that in the constitution of matter we only 
perceived a little of it and that in the motions of matter we perceived 
a trifle more, an amount utterly trivial as compared with the energy 
which was still concealed, and which we had as yet no notion how to 
utilize or get at, but which must have consequences and potentialities 
and utilities of unexampled magnitude. 

In conclusion, Sir Oliver said, “ there are other indications that 
the Universe has always existed; and it is still a going concern—where 
fore it has not run down yet, and perhaps never will. Can it be true 
that the Universe is like a running-down clock? Is there anything that 
could wind it up again? The answer is ‘ Yes—Intelligence.’ 

* Clerk Maxwell imagined an intelligent continuance whereby quick 
molecules could be sorted out from slow, and thus one chamber be made 
hot, another cold, without expenditure of energy. Lord Kelvin de 
veloped this idea under the name of Maxwell’s Demons. But that may 
be only a beginning—a hint about something of supreme importance. 

* In our physical scheme we have left intelligence out. But in so far 
as physics ignores life and mind, it cannot be complete as a philosophy. 
A true philosophy must be comprehensive and ignore nothing. Such 
a philosophy does not yet exist. We can, however, already realize that 
the Universe is infinite beyond our comprehension, that its complete 
understanding is beyond our scientific grasp, and that our imagination, 
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intuition, and every other faculty must be strained to the uttermost 
before we get a momentary glimpse of the vast possibilities latent in 
reality as a whole.” 

+ + + . + 


The Bishop of Ripon created something of a sensation during the 
meeting of the British Association by declaring that we should all be 
much better off if official science took a ten years’ rest. His attack was 
an answer to Sir Arthur Keith, the eminent anthropologist, who stated 
in his presidential address that the Darwinian theory of evolution had 
been proved up to the hilt and was now universally accepted. Sir 
Arthur made the obvious retort that nothing can stand still: “ If 
science, or even the Church, stood still they would soon be dead.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge (in the Daily Mirror for Sept. 14th) makes light 
of the Bishop’s remarks and says: 

“As to the Bishop’s humorous suggestion of a sort of scientific 
armistice—that has nothing to do with the president’s address or with 
anything biological. 

“It is the kind of feeling that may come to anyone who tries to 
absorb the Theory of Relativity, the Quantum and all the other strange 
advances which are being made by mathematicians and physicists. 

“The Bishop, as an educated scholar, knows about and is rather 
overwhelmed, by these theories—as indeed we all are. The race is so 
swift and strenuous that, as was said by the president of Section A, a 
theory by the time it is printed becomes ipso facto almost out of date; 
it is so soon superseded by a new one. 

“The public knows little of these speculations ; but if we were to see 
a number of athletes climbing an infinite ladder, rung after rung, we 
might well feel sympathetically exhausted, and long to call a temporary 
halt, for taking breath and seeing where they were. 

“Finally, there is no need for perturbation. Youth is pressing 
forward with undaunted energy. The psychical aspect of man is no 
longer wholly ignored even by the British Association. 

** Wider and nobler truths are being recognised by science. Human 
welfare is being attended to, and in spite of obstacles the outlook is 
bright.” 


* * * * * 


Another intellectual flutter was caused by Professor C. W. Valen- 
tine, who told the members of the Psychology Section of the B.A. that 
woman’s alleged power of divination and intuitional judgments of char- 
acter is a myth which ought to be exploded. The Professor did his 
best in this direction. He said that the superiority of women’s intui- 
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tions is sometimes held to apply to other kinds of judgments and to be 
apparently a compensation for a supposed weakness in reasoning. 

Although women often judged people by photographs, experiments 
had shown that judgments based on photographs varied greatly. A 
well-known dramatic critic had been judged from his photograph to 
be a very gentle chap but not witty, and by another person as sarcastic 
and cruel. A murderer was judged to have better moral qualities alto- 
gether than the very respectable editor of a very respectable review. 

Many a good wife, fortunately for some of them, persisted by som: 
miracle of self-deception in believing that her husband was a fine fellow, 
although later experience might have been expected to show the unrelia- 
bility of the first impression on which this was based. There was 
definitive evidence that the intuitive judgments of character by men 
were at least as reliable as those by women. 


* 





* * * * 


Dr. William Brown, of King’s College, London, delivered an in- 
teresting address before the Psychology Section of the British Associa- 
tion. He told how, on the battlefields during the war he restored 
memory to shell-shock victims, and how a man, employing the methods 
of the psychologist, overcame a strange fear that had been haunting 
him for years. 

A large proportion of the shell-shock victims in France, said Dr. 
Brown, could not recollect the events that had occurred immediately 
after the shell explosion. 

These patients were easily hypnotized, and under light hypnosis th 
lost memories could be immediately restored. 

“If I recalled at the same time the terrifying emotion that had 
originally belonged to these experiences, there was a tendency for th« 
accompanying hysterical symptoms,—deafness, mutism, tremors, 
paralysis, contractures, etc.—to disappear spontaneously without the 
necessity of giving explicit suggestions to this end,” added the lecturer. 

* The more complete I made the working off of the emotion the mors 
complete was the recovery.” 

Dr. Brown told of a man of considerable education, who had for 
some years suffered from obsessive fear, the origin of which he could 
not fathom. He would wake up in the morning with this fear weighing 
upon his mind. 

After reading about the method of abreaction (working off of the 
emotion) as used in treating shell-shock patients, he thought he would 
try to cure himself by a similar method. 


He tried to recall earlier and earlier memories of his past life, using 
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the method of concentration—to all intents and purposes producing a 
light degree of self-hypnosis. 

At length he seemed to get this memory. It was half a memory, 
half a waking vision. He seemed to be in a sort of native compound in 
India. He experienced intense heat, such heat as he never remembered 
experiencing in his life before, and seemed to see a black kid lying on 
the ground, with its throat cut and blood pouring out of the wound. 

He felt intense terror as he went through this experience. This 
terror grew and grew “ like a bubble,” and at last burst. All at once, 
the fear began to subside again and eventually disappeared. 

He could not be certain that the memory was a real memory, but 
thought that it probably was, because he had lived in India up to the 
age of two, when he left for England, and had not returned. 


* * * * * 


Another King’s College professor, Dr. F. Aveling, Reader in Psy- 
chology, University of London, contributes to the Daily Mail (Septem- 
ber 8th) an article on “ Why we Dream”: 

Why do we dream? What is the stuff of which our dreams are 
made? What busy shuttles ply the warp and woof that patterns 
them? 

Some point to the white matter of the brain in explanation. Here, 
they say, are the real strands, of which any combination may come 


to life in dreams; incredibly interwoven, as they are, in an immensity of 


patterns. And there are the shuttles—the neural currents themselves 


-that fly in and out, hither and thither from one strand to another, 
across the points of low resistance in the synapses. 

Who plies the shuttles? Ah, that is another matter. We show 
you the machine and tell you how it works. Something or other sets 
up a sub-excitement in the cortex; and you dream. The cynic would 
complete the explanation—doubtless a very true one—by reference to 
the lobster mayonnaise of last night’s supper. 

Those interested in the stuff of mind itself, rather than nerves, 
account for dreams on other lines. The dream-strands, so they say, 
are woven from the feelings and the memories of our commoplace, 
everyday lives. But the changing, shifting, kaleidoscopic patterns are 
not impressed on us by any logic of an outside world. They are our 
own; part and parcel of our very selves. 
of our secret hopes and unfulfilled desires. 

What, then,—a paradox? We dream because we want to dream? 
To ride nightmares through the dark or pursue phantoms in our sleep? 

We dream lest we should wake—awaken to the drab facts and hard 


For they are the creations 
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realities of a world that will not square with hope or ever satisfy desire. 
Like day-dreams spun of fancy, where every wish comes true, the 
night-dreams stay deep cravings, hidden in the waking hours even 
from ourselves; suppressed because they cannot find fulfillment. 

Even so children dream; the sick, the weak, the crippled of strength 
and straight limbs and deeds of prowess; the hungry of luscious feasts 
and laden tables; the poor of playthings and toys denied to them. 
There is little repression or distortion in the childish wish—even in 
dreams. 

And we, who are only grown-up children, dream our like dreams 
as well, and urged by like desires. Only we have learned that dreams 
do not come true; though they make mock of our hopes and terrify us 
in the borrowed garb of our fantastic wishes. 

a * * * * 


In a recent Note I registered my astonishment at the fact that it 
is possible to libel a house by alleging that it is haunted. An estate 
agent points out that in many parts of the country valuable properties 
have lain empty or suffered serious depreciation through mischievous 
legends of hauntings or some tragic association in the past. The un- 
fortunate landowners are impotent, and it is obvious that the law 
requires strengthening in this matter. The most that can be hoped for 
is to have the legend thoroughly ventilated in some court of law and 
exposed. 

This was the course taken by an Essex landlord, when he desired 
to free a mansion near Epping Forest from a story which had obtained 
wide currency that it was haunted. It had been reported that work- 
men on the premises had heard weird noises and had actually seen a 
ghostly visitant. 

Credulous people flocked to the premises, but prospective tenants 
kept away. When the legend came to be sifted in the merciless daylight 
of a court of law it was proved to have no better foundation than the 
thoughtless jest of a practical joker. 

A Sussex landlord estimated that a persistent and circumstantial 
ghost story had cost him over £12,000. He owned a large and beauti 
ful mansion standing in its own grounds a few miles from ancient Rye. 
It had been tenanted by a gentleman retired from serving his country 
in the East and his two daughters. 

When the occupier died these ladies chose to live for some years in 
strict seclusion. Then, by a tragic coincidence, the two sisters died 
about the same time, and it was found that they had kept the place 
in a terrible state of neglect. 
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With no other basis, a mysterious story grew round the mansion 
that it was haunted. Consequently, for years it remained empty. 

Only a costly scheme of reconstruction succeeded in freeing the 
unlucky owner from the costly injury of an absolutely unfounded libel 
on his property. 

There is no compensation or redress for those who have the mis- 
fortune to own houses in which notorious crimes may have been com- 
mitted. 

The reputation thus thrust upon a property is damaging enough. 
Yet, it invariably happens that a foolish legend of hauntings follows 
and completes the wrong done to the innocent owners. 

This happened in a North London suburb which was the scene of 
a murder mystery. 

Long after the trial and after the execution of the culprit, people 
used to gather outside the house. Thus began the story that strange 
cries had been heard, and the ghostly figure of the murdered woman 
had been seen at the front bedroom window. 

No one would take the house, and the myth had a serious effect 
on adjoining property. 

A considerate local authority tried the expedient of changing the 
name of the terrace, but it did not kill the legend. Seventeen house 
agents at different times took the properties in hand and tried in vain 
to secure tenants. At last the owner had to face the expense of pulling 
down the * haunted house ” and erecting a new villa on the site. 


A number of Oxford undergraduates (principally of Balliol Col- 
lege) have recently started a psychical research society among them- 
selves. It has the unhappy title, the “ Sludge Club,” the reference 
being to Browning’s poem, “* Sludge, the Medium.” The secretary, 
Mr. Philpot, called at the National Laboratory for advice as to 
lecturers, mediums, literature, etc. In spite of its unfortunate name, 
the members of the club are very serious in their endeavor to acquire 
information concerning psychic matters and each has agreed to pre- 
pare and read a paper on some subject germane to the purpose for 
which the club was founded. I pointed out to Mr. Philpot that for 
so long as they retain their present frivolous title, no lecturer would 
visit them, and every medium would be frightened away. He agreed, 
and has undertaken to get the name of the club changed to one less 
misleading. I have promised to deliver the first lecture to the new 
society. 


Cambridge undergraduates have likewise formed a new psychical 
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research society and.we had a visit from one of the officers the other 
day. 
* * * * * 





A strange incident is reported from Bromberg, a town in that part 
of Prussian Poland which was restored to Poland by the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

A landowner named Foltanski sent his wife and children to a 
forester’s lodge while he stayed in Bromberg to transact business. On 
one of the last nights of the stay he heard the telephone bell ringing 
loud and continuously, and answered it. He heard his wife’s voice say: 
** Henry, come at once and take the children away. They are not to 
weep at my grave.” 

He found it was ten minutes to two. He was very much worried 
because he knew there was no telephone at the forester’s lodge, and, 
although he was certain it was his wife’s voice, he imagined somebody 
was playing a trick on him. 

A few minutes later he rang up the exchange and asked whence 
came the call. The telephonist informed him that he had connected 
nobody with his house. Herr Foltanski waited in considerable anxiety 
until 8 o’clock, when a car drove up and the chauffeur said he had come 
to take the husband to the forester’s lodge, where his wife had died in 
the night. 

Although apparently in robust health, Frau Foltanski had had a 
heart attack and died half an hour later. She realized she was dying and 
said she saw her children weeping at her grave and she wished she 
could speak to her husband on the telephone. Her wish could not be 
complied with as the nearest telephone was eight miles away. The 
police, who have made strict inquiries, are convinced that nobody left 
the forester’s lodge before 6 a.m. 








* * * * * 








In a recent Note I deplored the fact that Sweden took so littl 
interest in psychic matters that the country could not support an or- 
ganization devoted to the study of abnormal phenomena. Whether 
the recent series of articles in the Oslo press have stimulated interest 
in psychical research is not apparent, but I now hear that a psychical 
research society is being formed in Stockholm and the principal 
Swedish newspaper is organizing a “ psychic week” on the grand scale. 
A number of prominent psychists and scientists have been invited to 
lecture at Stockholm and mediums from the principal European 
countries will demonstrate their powers before university professors, 
scientists, the medical profession, etc. I have been asked to lecture 
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during the * psychic week ” (which will be held probably before Christ- 
mas) and if I decide to visit the Swedish capital I will give my readers 
an account of the proceedings. 

* * + * * 


I have just returned from the Third International Congress of 
Psychical Research held in Paris, and I must briefly report that the 
meeting was an unqualified success and great credit is due to the 
organizers. I hope to give a full report of the doings in next month’s 
Notes. The next Congress will be held probably in Athens in 1929 or 
1930, and the fifth meeting will most likely take place in London in 
1932 when the London S.P.R. celebrates its “ Jubilee.” 

Frau Silbert, of Graz, is now in Prague for eight weeks and is being 
investigated by the scientists of that city. Though the Austrian 
medium has been subjected to so much adverse criticism it is only fair 
to state that she is always willing to place herself in the hands of 
serious investigators in any part of Europe, in order that her medium- 
ship may be tested. 

* + * * 

** Charles, if you please.” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle told an audience at the Grotrian Hall the 
ther day that this was the request of the spirit of Charles Dickens 
when it “ came through ” at a Séance. Sir Arthur said he had been 
addressing the spirit as “* Mr. Dickens,” and the request was made 
with the comment, ** We like friends to be friends.” 

Sir Arthur said he realized the presence of Charles Dickens when 
a medium spelled out backwards the words, * Boz is buzzing about.” 
Asked if the American medium who finished * Edwin Drood ” in 1873 
was inspired, the spirit, said Sir Arthur, replied, ** Not by me. Wilkie 
C. (Collins) would have done it better.” 

Joseph Conrad also “came through,” and said he would like Sir 
Arthur to finish his book * Suspense.” ‘ On inquiry I found the book 
had been published in an incomplete form,” said Sir Arthur. “ That 
has settled the question of my obeying the spirit’s demand.” 

+ + * > * 

A most amazing tale of love, credulity and “ magic ” comes to me 
from the Madras Presidency. I am assured that the story is true in 
every particular and I have the real names of the actors, 


A certain Mrs. F., a wealthy young war widow, was travelling in 
India for pleasure when she made the acquaintance of a Captain X., 
who was supposed to hold a minor Government post. Living with 
Captain X. in the same bungalow was a Miss X., a young sister, Olive, 
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whose presence in India was accounted for by the fact that the girl was 
shortly to give birth to an illegitimate child and it was thought that 
a few months as chatelaine in her brother’s bungalow would tend to 
make her forget her trouble; at the same time the holiday would be 
beneficial to her health. I should mention that the Captain and his 
sister, like Mrs. F., were Theosophists. 

Mrs. F. very quickly fell a victim to the charming personality of 
the gallant captain and after a very few weeks their engagement was 
announced. And then a terrible thing happened—the captain con 
tracted fever and in a few days had passed away. On his death-bed 
he consigned his sister’s future to Mrs. F. This brings the curtain 
down on Act 1. 

The young widow was inconsolable. After the funeral she took 
up her abode with the sister (now without relations), whom she treated 
as a daughter. In the course of the next few weeks Olive gave birth to 
a boy. 

Soon after Olive’s accouchement Mrs. F. received a visit from a 
cultured native who gradually revealed to her that he was very highly 
placed in the Theosophical movement—he was, in fact, a chela, or 
** adept,” a disciple of that wonderful “ Brotherhood ” in Thibet, whose 
members have acquired a power over nature which enables them to 
perform wonders beyond the reach of ordinary men. He impressed 
Mrs. F. with the statement that he could, under suitable conditions, 
restore the captain to the arms of his lady love for a few moments 
at a time. The resurrection would, of course, cost a lot of money as 
Koot Hoomi & Co. in Thibet, had to be recompensed for the power 
expended. Mrs. F. agreed to try the experiment. This ends Act 2. 

Act 3 opens with a scene in the bungalow, a room of which had 
been converted into a sort of temple, with a shrine (in the form of a 
tall cabinet like a wardrobe), erected against one of the walls. Mrs. F., 
Olive and the chela are the only persons present. Red lamps, incanta 
tions and burning incense assist to make a suitable mise en scéne for 
the miracle. When all the prayers had been said, the chela gave a 
short word of command and before one could say “ Blavatsky ” the 
doors of the shrine opened, and the audience saw the captain, in flowing 
white robes, slowly advance towards the young widow. Very few words 
were said. In a low voice the captain thanked Mrs. F. for all she had 
done for his sister and the infant, and promised to come again. He 
then retired to his cabinet, the doors were closed, and in one minute 
the agitated widow was permitted to examine the cabinet: it 
empty. Here endeth Act 3. 
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I will not weary the reader with accounts of the comings and goings 
of the captain, or of the tens of thousands of rupees which the credulous 
Mrs. F. paid away for various purposes, which included a large settle- 
ment on Olive’s baby, a lump sum for Olive, etc. The infatuated widow 
was even persuaded to consent to go through a form of marriage with 
the quite tangible, but evanescent captain who regularly appeared in 
the shrine about twice a week, the chela stage-managing the affair 
very nicely indeed. But he overdid it (as is usual in such cases) and 
the idea of marrying the ghostly captain to the silly widow was a 
tactical error. Girls will be girls, and Mrs. F. could not refrain from 
mentioning the fact that she was about to commit matrimony for the 
second time, with the result that the police got to hear the whole of 
the story and commenced making enquiries. Olive, the infant and the 
chela promptly vanished—together with many of the widow’s personal 
effects. This is the end of Act 4 

The final act of this comedy—I can call it nothing else—sees the 
gallant captain and his wife, Olive, together with the baby, rounded 
up by the police. They were found living in another part of the 
Presidency. The chela was never discovered; he probably projected 
himself to the fastnesses of Thibet and not even his astral form has 
been seen since. Captain X. turned out to be a remittance man who, 


with his wife, had recently arrived in India. He was a real Captain, 
and the baby was a real baby; but everything else was spurious— 
especially the * funeral.” 


And now comes the most amazing part of 
Mrs. X. refused to prosecute the captain 


and his wife and is now living with them in a large bungalow which 
she has just bought! 


this most amazing story. 


* * * * * 


The opening of Joanna’s box on July 11th at the Church House, 
Westminster, was a complete success. A large number of people wit- 
nessed the proceedings and were much surprised and amused when the 


contents were revealed. The Southcottians did not take the “ 


open- 
ing ” 


with a very good grace and from some of the more fanatical 
followers of the prophetess I have received most abusive letters. 
“Liar,” “ rogue,” “ swindler,” and “ thief ” are some of the epithets 
hurled at me. It is all very amusing—and very pathetic. The Times, 
Telegraph, and other big dailies published long leading articles on the 
dangers of over-credulity. 
* * % * * 

A curious optical illusion, which gave rise to a report that a 

* ghost ” had been seen, was witnessed recently at Strasburg. Wor- 
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shippers attending services in the Church of Saint Pierre le Jeune in 
that city were astonished to see a “ spectre” near the altar, a figure 
crowned with a red aureole. It has been found to be an optical effect 
produced by the refraction of the rays of the sun passing through the 
angle of a stained glass window. The “ figure ” naturally moved with 
the sun’s rays, but, in addition, the branches of a tree outside, stirred 
by the wind, caused it to appear and disappear as they brushed against 
the window. 
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